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Men of letters have always been reproached with igno- 


rance of the world. I do not mean ignorance of the forms 
of society, but of the interests and characters of their fel- 
low creatures. ‘This reproach is generally merited. The 
gratification of the desires, by which most of them are im- 
pelled, does not demand any very profound knowledge of 
human nature. 

But while crowds frequent the paths of literature in pur- 
suit of pleasure, wealth or applause, it is the object of the 
philosophy, which forms our bond of union, to improve our 
own characters, and that of the society in which we live. 
The attainment of this object requires an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the wants, the feelings, and the capacities 
of those, whom we wish to improve. Personal observation 
is the most obvious means of acquiring this knowledge: but 
observation is confined to a narrow circle, narrower even 
than the influence of our actions, for their consequences 
descend upon generation after generation ; it regards but a 
small territory and a single age. All within its view are 
early warped in the same direction, disguised by the same 
manners and customs, disfigured by the prejudices, which 
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are stamped and branded upon them by the same education 
aud the same examples. 

It is impossible to discriminate, how much of this motley 
being is his own work, and how much that of his maker, 
how far he has improved or corrupted his natural charac- 
ter, without examining him in every diversity of climate 
and education, and government, and distinguishing those 
faculties and feelings, which remain every where the same, 
from those, which vary with his situation. 

To accomplish this by observation alone, would require 
alife of ages. We must have recourse to the experience 
of others, to assist us in the task. Not to that of travellers ; 
for the most faithful of their narratives sketches only the 
dress, the habits and manners of the people, whom it de- 
scribes, but cannot acquaint us with the schemes of their 
ambition, their intrigues, their rivalries, or their moral re- 
yolutions. The only adequate resource is History, which 
developes, not only the projects, and labours, and fortunes 
of a single generation, but their long train of causes and 
effects, through successive ages, and displays the conse- 
quences on distant natiens, of events, whose eflects seemed 
to our narrow experience to terminate in the little circle 
where they were performed, and with the lives of those 
who performed them. 

This study thus lies at the very foundation of all liberal 
and enlightened projects for the publick good. Nor is this 
all—its influence extends to the narrower path of private 
virtue and daily duty. Hts utility is universally admitted, 
but few inquire why it is useful, and how it may be ren- 
dered most so; few are sensible that it has any tendenc y to 
invigorate thetr own virtues or promote the ood of others. 
Many find i in it amusement for the imagination and exercise 
for the memory, but few derive from it any new motive to 
excellence, any new principle of conduct, or any additional 
means of being useful. Many-cqurt history as the cheer- 
ing companion of their solitary hours, but few make her 
the guide and the counsellor of life. 

In what manner does history direct our conduct ? It is 
said to enrich us with the experience of others, and to re- 
cord the actions of illustrious men for our imitation. But 
how are we to imitate them? Are we to wait till some 
strange concurrence of circumstances shall place us in a 
Situation precisely similar to that of one of the great men 
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of antiquity, that we may repeat his deeds ? The wheel of 
destiny may revolve forever, and no such coincidence recur. 
If every event in the life of every human being were re- 

corded, we could have little hope of discovering the pertect 
parallel of asingle incident of our lives, still less of finding 
amodel for the imitation of every day and every hour. 
B «| history relates the shock of armies, the subversion of 
governments, the fate of nations ; and preserves the memo- 
ry of those who have swayed the rod of dominion, directed 
the destinies of millions, and wielded the resources of em- 
pires. Tfow are we to find in such events and in such cha- 
racters, warnings of our fate and exainples for our imita- 
tion? By tracing these events to their causes, and the ac- 
tions of these distinguished characters to their motives. 
Those governments and those nations were men, gifted with 
the same faculties, exposed to the same temptations, and 
impelled by the same passions as ourselves. Their virtues 
and their failings were our own, were those of human na- 
ture. ‘These are to be copied and avoided, not their deeds, 
their characters should be investigated, not their conduct; 

or rather their conduct should be scrutinized only as a clue 
to their characters. We are not to treasure up their ac- 
tions as objects of imitation, but to derive from them gene- 
ral principles and broad maxims of moral and political duty. 
The object of this study is not to store our memories with 
facts, but to make us familiar with men. Hence the impor- 
tance of any particular history is not to be estimated by 
the wealth, prosperity or power of the nation, whose an- 
na's it preserves, by the number of battles it relates, or the 
consequences of the revolutions it records. The true test 
of its merit are the fidelity and minuteness, with which it 
recounts the actions of its heroes, the sagacity with which 
it penetrates their motives, and the correctness, with which 
it developes their characters. 

These excellencies are most successfully sought in those 
authors, who trausmit the history of their own age and _ na- 
tion, since they possess the most numerous and authentic k 
sources of information for asc ertaining the motives and the 
circumstances of the actions which they relate. 

The mere record of events, divested or rather plundered 
of the passions, opinions and motives of their actors, is cold 
and lifeless. How often does the eye linger on its words, 
while the attention is slumbering or distracted ? How often 
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do we abandon it with disgust, or hurry through it as a task 
from which me derive only one pleasure, that of reaching 
its conclusion ? It is no trifling superiority of the historian 
of his own times, no humble merit, that his writings make a 
deeper impression on the memory, excite a livelier interest 
and win a stronger confidence. 

Who ever slumbered over the page of Xenophon, or 
hastened to close the volume of Cesar; or turned without 
regret from the winning narrative of D’ Avila ? Who ever 
forgot the animated portraits drawn by the hand of Claren- 
don ? who makes us at once familiar with all his illustrious 
contemporaries, and hardly touches a character but it starts 
up in all its natural proportions. 

But professed historians should not be our only instruc- 
tors. ‘The philosopher, the poet, the orator,,writers in 
every department of literature, illustrate the character, 
opinions and manners of the people among whom they live. 
it may be assumed therefore for the general regulation of our 
studies, that those periods are most worthy of attention, 
which are best described, and that those are best described, 
in which letters are most successfully cultivated. The 
practice of all seminaries of education accords with this 
opinion. The admiration of youth is early directed to 
those periods of ancient history, which are distinguished by 
the greatest number of eminent writers; and it is consid- 
ered disgraceful to be ignorant of their works, rather than 
meritorious to be familiar with them. 

The era before which the history of modern Europe 
should be read, and after which it should be studied, has 
been fixed by Lord Bolingbroke at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, ‘* because at a little before or a little af- 
ter this point of time, all those events happened, and all 
those revolutions began, that have produced so vast a 
change in the manners, customs, and interests of particular 
nations ; and in the whole policy of the Christian world.” 

It may be regarded as an additional motive for commenc- 
ing our study of modern history at this period, that in this 
century, lived many of the best historians of their own age, 
whom modern Europe has produced. Fra Paolo, Guicci- 
ardini, Sully, D’ Avila, and Macchiavelli, whose historical 
works are replete with the purest principles of political in- 
tesrity, and whose life was devoted to the cause of liberty, 
though the misconstruction of his little treatise called the 
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Prince, has rendered his rame a bye-word and a _ reproach 
among all nations. To these may be added the name of 
the impartial De Thou, whose prefatory address to Henry 
1V. of France, is in itself the fall price of immortality ; 
considering the period when it was written, it is one of the 
noblest assertions of religious toleration that literature can 
boast, and cannot be read even now, without astonishment 
and delight. 

How long shall the writings of these illustrious men be 
neglected for compilations and abridgments ? 

‘But there is one portion of history particularly worthy 
of your attention, though it does not echo the voice of elo- 
quence nor reflect the rays of glory. 

The early history of New-England. 

Indeed it deserves your most diligent study, for all our 
literary schemes, and labours, and cares, and hopes, should 
be directed to aur country, to the land which contains all 
that we love, ard all that most of us can benefit, the people 
whom we can instruct, the institutions which we can im- 
prove. 

This history has been treated with unmerited neglect. 
Its memorials are rude, but they are faithful; transmitted 
to us by the rulers and the guides of the people, who had the 
best means of ascertaining, not only the facts which they 
relate, but their motives; who record their own intrigues 
and follies, and those of their contemporaries, with a sim- 
plicity, which excites at once our smiles and our confi- 
dence; orif they sometimes attempt to conceal them, do 
it with so flimsy a pretext, as proves that they were not 
accustomed to dissimulation. The historian will not find 
in them models of style, nor the poet and orator treasures 
of splendid 1 imagery or nervous diction ; but many of their 
narratives are replete with moral and political wisdom ; > the 
virtues and vices of their heroes are exerted witha prompti- 
tude and energy, which render them striking examples. 

Nor is their history devoid of interest. If it be delight- 
ful to trace the origin of any illustrious people, however 
involved in obscurity or disfigured by fable, to watch the 
first tottering steps of an infant nation, and observe the 
gradual expansion of its strength, and the development of 
its character; it cannot be entirely uninteresting to examine 
the authentick records of our own country, whose strange 
establishment, and almost miraculous progress are without 
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a precedent in the history of the world; to become ac- 
quainted with the conduct and the motives of its founders, 

of those from whom we derive our manners and customs 
and prejudices; much varied in their descent through 
several generations, but still bearing deep traces of their 
origin, still strongly marked with the pec uliarities of that 
singular people, w ho abandoned the comforts, and the ha- 
bits, and the very sight of civilization, ior the independence 
of the desert, and were always distinguished by the most 
ardent piety, the most austere morals, and the most 
undaunted resolution. 

Their faults were as active and as stern as their virtues, 
and afford examples equally instructive. With an_ incon- 
sistency incredible in any other being than man, they 
brought with them the spirit of persecution, before which 
they fled; and their conduct towards Christian sects infe- 
riour in number to themselves, proves that their sufferings 
in Europe had not taught them moderation, but only given 
them ingenuity in inflicting suffering an others. As if it 
were lawful to imitate the crimes as well as the virtues of 
an enemy, they learned from the savage, even in the securi- 
ty of triumph, i in the generous moment of success, to de- 
stroy the defenceless old men, and women, and children.* 


* See the Narrative of the Indian wars, by William Hubbard, 
Minister of Ipswich. 

Page 34. Having mentioned the easy conquest of Capt Stough- 
ton’s company over some hundreds of Indians, who were all taken 
without opposition, he adds, ‘The men among them, to the number 
of thirty, were turned presently into Charon’s ferry-boat, under the 
command of “kipper Gallop, who dispatched them a little without the 
harbour. The females and children were disposed of according to the 
will of the conquerors, some being given to the Narrbagansetts and 
other Indians that assisted in the service.”’ 

Page 99 and 100.) Observe the arguments, which removed all seru- 
ples as to the jastness and necessity of war with the Narrhagansetts, 
with whom a treaty had lately been concluded, and in the subsequent 
pages the conduet of that war by the united forees of Massachusetts, 
Plymouth and Conneetient ; till the fort in whieh these Indians passed 
their winter, was in February stormed and taken, and the Fuglish hav- 
ing driven out their enemies, * and seeing their advantage, began to fire 
the Wicwams, where was supposed to be many of the enemies wo- 
men and children destroyed, by the firing of at least five or six hun- 
dred of their smoaky cells. It is reported by them, that first entered 
the Indian’s fort, that our soldiers came upon them when they were 
ready to dress their dinner, but our sudden and unexpected assault 
put them beside that work, making their cook-roows too hot for them 
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They did not hesitate to purchase, by the aid of treason, 
the blood which they could not shed in battle, to hide be- 
neath a paltry quibble the premeditated v Sestin its of the most 
solemn treaties, to lure their enemy into their power by the 
promise of security, and then to secure him in the grave. 
It is wonderful with what unblushing gravity these enormi- 
ties are related. But let us not condemn them too bitterly. 
Our children may perhaps discover among the honourable 
usages of this liberal and enlightened age, some as abhorrent 
from reason and humanity, as any with which we can re- 


at that time, when they and their Mitchin fried together.’ p. 108. 
‘It was confessed by one Pocock, afterwards taken at Rhode-Island 
and put to death at Boston, that the Indians lost 700 fighting men 
that day. The number of old men, women and children, that perish- 
ed either by fire, or that were starved with hunger and cold, none 
could tell.”’ 

Page 184. Captain Church, the hero of the day, in pursuit of Tes- 
piquin, one of King Phillip’s Warriours, took a party of 50 Indians. 

* Tespiquin’s wife and childggen were there, but he was absent, as 
also one Jacob, and a girl that belonged to this company. ‘The Cap- 
tain’s haste would not admit of his tarrying till they came in, where- 
fore he thought upon this project. to leave two old squaws upon the 
place, with victuals, and bid them tell Tespiquin, that he should be 
his captain over his Indians, if he was found so stout a man as they 
reported him to be. for the Indians had said, that Tespiquin could not 
be pierced by a bullet. for said they, he was shot twice, but the bul- 
lets glanced by him and could not hurt him. Thus the captain march- 
ed away with h's booty, leaving this trap behind him to take the rest. 
The next morning he came to see what his trap had catched, there he 
found Jacob, a notorious wretch, and the girl he missed before, but not 
Tespiquin. But within a day or two after, the said Tespiquin, upon 
ithe hopes of being made a captain under Capta n Church, came after 
some of the company, and submitted himself in the e aptain’s absence 
and was sent to Plimouth; but upon trial (whieh was the condition on 
which his being promised a commission under Captain Church did de- 
pend,) he was found penetrable by the English guns, for he fell down 
at the first shot, and thereby received the just reward of his former 
wickedness.” 

tut these researches are a disgusting task. Those who would be 
more fully informed, may read the work here quoted; and remember, 
that it is the painting of the man, if the lion had drawn the pic ture. 

I have offered the only apology, that | know, for the cruelty of our 
ancestors. But another accusation, frequently urged against them, 
may be repelled with more confidence. ‘They are said to have violat- 
ed the rights of the Aborigines by settling on this Continent without 
their consent. If they seized land in the immediate occupation of the 
Indians, they did wrong: but the exclusive right of the savage to 
every forest, which he has traversed in pursuit of game, is certainly 
questionable 
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proach our fathers. We should recollect also, that their 
prejudices taught them to regard the Indians as a sort of 
game, to decoy and kill, which was a lair trial of skill. Nor 
was this dreadful delusion peculiar to them ; it was the mis- 
fortune of the age in which they lived. Even in modern 
times, Africa and Hindostan bear bloody testimony to the 
calculating coolness, with which the most enlightened na- 
tions invade the territories and infringe the natural rights of 
those who wear a different dress, anda different complexion 
from themselves. 

These remarks are not intended to justify the conduct of 
our ancestors. They indeed were guilty—but who shall 
cast the first stone at them? Surely not we; not their 
children; who owe them so great a debt of gratitude for 
the Institutions which they established; the principles 
which they instilled, and the manners which they transmit- 
ted ; for that respect to industry, however humbly occupi- 
ed; and that scorn of indolence, however proudly pillow- 
ed, which have hurried us along so rapidly in the path of 
improvement, and contributed so much to enlighten and 
embellish society. 

For the very superiority over them, which we boast, we 
are indebted, in a great measure, to their exertions ; and this 
superiority should be considered as the motive and the 
means of still further improvement, should render us am- 
bifious that our generation may advance with as steady and 
as rapid a progress as any of the past ; and give as strong 
an impulse to that which succeeds it. 

To gratify this generous ambition, it is necessary to be 
familiar with the annals of our country, to learn by what 
means this unexampled improvement has been effected, in 
what manner the same means may be applied to our own 
age, what changes in them are required by the difference 
of our situation, and how those changes may be produced ; 
that the principles and institutions of our ancestors may be 
strengthened and extended, and the manners, which we 
inherit from them, deprived of their rudeness, without los- 
ing any thing of their purity. [ts tendency to promote 
these objects, recommenis our history to the attention of 
every citizen, and gives it the strongest claim on yours. 
For the influence of men of letters on the institutions, the 
customs, and the manners of tlieiy country, though less 
ostentatious, is not less powerful than that of the govern- 
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ment. By instructing the understanding and elevating the 
feelings, learning prevents the crimes, whieh the law pun- 
ishes, it regulates the motives of our conduct, it purifies the 
sources of jife, and controls those finer sensibilities of our 
nature, which are too subtle and too sacred to be touched 
by the rude hand of legislation; it is the guardian of the 
publick manners ; and what are laws without them ? 

Nor is this all. Men of letters are alsg the guardians of 
the publick instruction. It is their care to promote the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, to extend the boundaries oi science, 
and increase the treasures of literature. 

Nay more, they are the founders of their country’s fame, 
they only can render her illustrious by celebrating the 
achievements of her heroes; they display the encourage- 
ment, and distribute the rewards of merit. 

Do you think that the jurist traces the principles of 
justice ‘through the mazes of form and precedent, to set- 
tle the boundaries of a cornfield? that the soldier sheds his 
blood for his paltry pittance? that the sleepless anxiely of the 
satesman is compensated by the bows and the flatiery of 
courtiers ; or the midnight labours of the orator by the mo- 
meniary plaudits of the crowd? No; they toil for immor- 
tality, and the hand of learning only can give them their 
reward. | 

In order to fulfil these obligations imposed on them by 
their country, men of letters must be perfectly ac quainted 
with its history: and there isa previous duty, which de- 
mands this knowledge no less imperiously, the selection by 
each individual of the particular department of learning, te 
which his studies shall be directed. fn making this selec. 
tion, he ought to consider not only his own abilities and 
taste, but the situation and the wants of the society in which 
he lives. The neglect of this du’y has occasioned all that 
waste of learned labour, that toilsome trifling, so much ridi- 
culed and deplored. | 

It is impossible to recur to the history of our literature 
without remarking, that since the settlement of America, 
while the ancient states of Europe have produced genera- 
tion after generation of illustrious writers, we cannot boast 
one worthy of immortality, though we acknowledge no defi- 
ciency in any other species of merit. Our fleets and ar- 
mies have witnessed many a gallant deed. The popular 
assembly, the senate, and the hall of justice, have been 
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charmed by the eloquence, and enlightened by the wisdom 
of men, who deserve our admiration and gratitude. Our 
country has produced many, whose labours will improve the 
condition of posterity, but none whose writings will be 
models for its imitation; many, whose names are worthy of 
being recorded, but where are they who should record 
them ?* | 

It is no idle speculation to investigate the causes of this 
deficiency, *o ascertain from the history of our country, 
what obstacles have hitherto opposed its progress in litera- 
ture, and to inquire by what means they may be evaded or 
surmounted hereafter. 

A slight examination of some of these obstacles, will best 
illustrate the importance of this study to all men of letters, 
and may tend to brighten the hopes and strengthen the reso- 
lution of those who are just quitting the guidance of their 
liierary parent, to become the directors of their own studies. 
Indeed, my friends, you need every encouragement to per- 
severance. Many of us have, like you, made literature the 
ornament of youth; but how few grasp it as the jewel of 
their lives ; as their friend, their companion, thetr guide, 
their refuge, their consolation, and their hope. ‘The thou- 
sand occupations, which, in our country, court the hand of 
enterprise, and promise earlier and richer rewards, have 


* * Our poets and historians, our eriticks and orators, the men of 
whom posterity are to stand in awe, and by whom to be instructed, 
are yet toappear among us. The men of letters, who are to direct 
our taste, mould our ~~ and inspire our emulation. the men, in 
fact, whose writings are to be the depositories of our national great- 
ness, have not yet shown themselves to the world.” 

Mr. Buckminster’s Oration before the ©. B. K. 1809. 


In a note, Mr. Buckmins‘er approves, without excepting them, the 
works of Minot, Beiknap, and Dr. Holmes. lregret that a man, whose 
approbation was an honour, did not add other names to those here 
enumerated ; there are others worthy of this distinction. 

The passage above cited, and some others in Mr. Buckminster’s ora- 
tion, have excited against him the reproach of being indifferent to the 
honour of his country. But the best of countries has its imperfections, 
And the criticism, whieh descends to particulars, pointing out each 
merit and cach failing, and giving the reasons of its judgment, Is a 
proof of attachment, not of indifference ; its praise is more useful and 
more honourable than the unmeaning plaudits of that blind affection, 
which admires every thing without distinctions it knows not what nor 
why. He, who most readily discerns the defects of the picture, is 
generally most enthusiastick in admiring its beauties. 
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tempted them all away from the toilsome pursuit of science. 


For however tranquil, and easy, and indolent, the life of a 


scholar may appear, untried, it is indeed painful, and labo- 


rious, and discouraging ; like the mountain, whose side at a 


distance, seems to form a regular and gentle acclivity, such 


as an active foot might easily ascend: but when we make 


the attempt, then come the woody mazes, the slipper y path, 
the steep ascent, the sudden precipice, and above all, the 
hours of toil, which add nothing perceptible to our progress. 
And you, who tread the path of science, have alse compe- 
tiiors to contend with, whose eagerness allows you no time 
for repose, io refresh you after the labour that is past, or 
invigorate you for the next, 


“ For honour travels in a straight so narrow, 
Where but one walks abreast. 

And emulation hath a thousand sons, 

‘That one by one pursue. If you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like toan entered tide, they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost.” 


The difficulties and disgusts of Jearning are not indeed 
peculiar to our country, but their effects have been pecu- 
liarly unfortunate here, because they are not counteracted 
by still stronger motives. Among us it is so easy, and so 
common, to succeed in undertakings commenced even at a 
late period of life, that a new employment may always be 
entered on witha rational expectation of success ; and this 
facility induces many to abandon the pursuit of learning at 
the first moment of weariness, impatience or disappointment. 
Men of letters in all other countries have the same obstacles 
before them ; but in other countries, despair is planted be- 
hind: every avenue to distinction is so crowded, that after 
devoting the first years of manhood to one pursuit, it is too 
late to begin upon another. In other countries, therefore, 
these obstacles are only subjects of complaint, and incen- 
tives toexertion. ‘The necessity of surmounting them sup- 
plies the means. ‘The means, by which you may surmount 
them, must be sought in your own minds, in that resolute 
pride, which never shrinks frem what it has once under- 
taken ; or still better, in the steadiness of principle. 

Thus the very prosperity of our country has strengthen- 
ed the obstacles, which oppose the cultivation of letters. 
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Its politicai situation also, though often varying, has in all its 
changes, been unfavourable to the interests of science. On 
its first settlement, the immediate care of our ancestors was 
io obtain the means of comfortable subsistence. Before 
this could be effected, war with the Indian tribes began, and 
continued without an interval of security for nearly a cen- 
tury. Not like the wars of our age, contests between ar- 
nies, and mere subjects of speculation to the rest of the 
community, to whom their progress is communicated only 
by celebrations of victory or apologies for defeat ; but 
war by surprise, war of extermination, war on the defence- 
less, in which peace itself was only a stratagem. Dur- 
ing this period, every man was obliged to hang his arms 
at his fireside, every cottage was the scene of a skirmish, 
the tomahawk hung over every head, and blood was shed on 
every threshold. In sucha state of society, it is no wonder 
that little time was devoted to the cultivation of letters. 
The din of arms stifles the voice of the muses, as well as 
that of the laws. 

But as the population of the country increased, and the 
{Indians were driven to a greater distance from our principal 
setilements, something like security was felt in our towns, 
and learning advanced almost as rapidly as the employments 
of commercial industry, or the arts of civilization, till the re- 
volutionary war. During that war, whose history is too fa- 
miliar to you all to need a comment, every thing was ne- 
glected, every thing was forgotten but the cause of liberty. 
‘After peace was concluded, ‘the attention of the people was 
directed to another enterprise more difficult, more impor- 
tant, and more glorious even than the acquisition of inde- 
pendence. I mean the establishment of government. 

On the adoption of the constifution, it was tatural and 
right that all eyes should watch the result of this delicate 
and momentous experiment ; that the first struggles of estab- 
lished authority, with opposition, should excite a trembling 
interest in every friend of his country ; and particularly in 
those, whose genius had framed, whose eloquence had re- 
commended, and whose authority had established this new 
form of government ; and thus rendered them responsible 
for its success. But it is not natural that their descendants 
should inherit their fears, that those who saw nothing of the 
difficulty of framing our constitution, but have witnessed only 
its success, should tremble for its safety in spite of experi- 
ence, and think it the duty of every individual to devote 
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his life to the contrivance of new means for its support. 
Men establish governments not to find employment in ad- 
ministering them, but in order, that every citizen knowing 
the ability and the duty of the community to protect him, 
may pursue with confidence and security his own path to 
happiness ; and the government, which inspires this confi- 
dence, and affords this security, 1s one of the greatest of 
blessings. But, if the end must be sacrificed to the means, 
if the pursuit of happiness and excellence must be aban- 
doned for ever to preserve a particular form of government, 
if our constitution is so frail, that every eye must be fixed 
in restless anxiety on the tottering fabrick, and every hand be 
always raised for its support, let it fall, it is not worth sup« 
porting. May we not hope better things of our political in- 
stitutions, they have resisted adversity, and what is much 
more, they have survived twenty years of unexampled pros- 
perity ; may we not then, now believe that they are well 
adipted to the character and situation of the people, and 
therefore calculated to endure? may we not at length be 
persuaded that the foundations of the temple are deeply 
laid, its superstructure firmly established, and that it is now 
time to decorate it with the labours of the muses, and kindle 
the flame of science on its altar ? 

This persuasion is already prevalent, the popular assem- 
bly is no longer considered the only theatre for talents, the 
noiseless labours of the scholar are respected. The politi- 
cal situation of our country now opposes no considerable ob- 
structions to the progress of literature, though he, who is 
ambitious of immediate distinction, may stil be tempted to 
enter a career, where applause is early and surely obtained 
by every one who deigns to court it. 

Our language presents another obstacle to the celebrity of 
our writers. The excellence of modern authors is estimat- 
ed by comparing their productions with other works writ- 
ten in the same language, most of their readers being mas- 
ters of one language only. ‘This comparison is just in Eu- 
rope, where those who write in the same language generally 
reside inthe same country, and possess the same advanta- 
ges. But our language, our literature, our taste are English, 
and we determine the merit of our literary productions by 
comparing them with those of men, who enjoy better means 
and stronger motives for the cultivation of letters than 
America affords. 
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Their vast capital and wealthy institutions assemble 
crowds, whose lives are devoted to learning, and whose ri- 
valries and friendships alike promote the interests of science. 

Their libraries, containing the best works of every age 
and nation and on every subject, not only supply the stu- 
dent with the means of acquiring knowledge, but by inform- 
ing him what others have written, prevent the useless la- 
bour of seeking what has long since been discovered, and 
explaining what is already known. 

Their system of education is far more complete than ours. 
They are conducted by the most eminent of their prede- 
cessors, through a long and laborious course of study, till 
they have attained an equality with their masters, and have 
become acquainted with every discovery previously made 
in the department of science, to which their studies are di- 
rected, so that all the knowledge, afterwards acquired by 
their unassisted exertions, is an addition to the stock of hu- 
man learning. 

But how is it with us? I should blush to uncover the na- 
kedness of my country, if it were not that her wants must be 
generally known and felt before they will be supplied. 

Our libraries are small, and not always well selected, want- 
ing many of those works, to whose excellence ages have born 
witness, and abounding with magazines and journals, too well 
adapted to the taste of many who frequent them, mere stu- 
dents of reviews, readers of extracts, who give only their 
praise to the wise and the great, while their time is devoted 
to triflers.* 

We have excellent institutions for the instruction of youth, 
but none for the accomplishment of men. We are just led 
to the portal of the labyrinth of learning, and left to find our 
own way through its mazes; happy, if after many an errour, 
our wanderings do not terminate in despair. I would not 
undervalue our seminaries of education. They are well 
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* It is not asserted that the funds of our principal Libraries are in- 
judiciously applied. The chief source of our regret, is the insufficiency 
of their funds, in consequence of which, many of them owe a large por- 
tion of their contents to donations of books from indiv iduals, a eel of 
forming a library, which precludes the possibility of systematical se- 
lection. 

This sentence has no reference to the reading room of the Atheneum, 

establishment of a diflerent nature, and which increases instead ef 
diminishing the fuuds appropriated to the Library. 
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ealculated to diffuse a little learning through every class of 
the community, admirably adapted to the situation and 
wants of the people ; and we could not exchange them for 
those of any other country, without suffering by the experl- 
ment. But we must add to them establishments like those 
of Europe, before we can expect the glory of being a lite- 
rary nation. 

This must be the Jabour of more than one generation ; but 
every effort to improve our libraries, or to extend our lite- 
rary institutions, is an important service io learning and to 
the publick. 

But is it hence to be inferred, that our generation can 
serve the cause of letters only by improving the means of 
educating their posterity, by preparing ihe way to iame for 
others, without the hope of attaining it themse Ives. Ky no 
means. If you shrink from a competition with the scholars 
of Europe, there are still some departments of science, 
where no Transatlantick competitor can easily cross your 
path, such for instance is Natural History. ‘To eminence, 
in this study, the patronage and the rewards of Europe are 
offered, the education requisite for its cofumencement, is 
easily acquired even in our country, and (he means of pur- 
suing if are in our hands, are ail around us, are under 
our feet, ** and the dull swain treads on them daily with his 
clouted shoon.”’ They are all the productions of nature, 
every insect, every plant, every pebble. Living in a vast 
and fertile country, almost the only ¢ ‘ivilized portion of the 
earth, which has not been explored by the zeal of the Natu- 
ralis,* we possess advantages for the cultivation of this sci- 
ence, superiour to those of any other people. Yet even in 
this what have we done ’” Nothing—comparatively nothing. 

Scotland has given us an Ornithology, and for most of 
our knowledge of American Botany, we are indebted to na- 
lives of Sweden, France, and Germany.t 

Since then we are as deficient in this branch of knowledge 
as in every other, notwithstanding the superiour advantages 


* 





—-—‘ sylvas saltusque sequamur, 
Intactos.” 


+ The publications of our countrymen on the Natural History of 
America, are not to be compared in magnitude or importance, with the 
works of Europeans on the same subject. But Iseem to see a far 
brighter star rising in New-England. 

* Credimus ! an qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt 2’ 
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which we possess for acquiring it, some may conclude, that 
it is not the want of means, or motives, or education, which 
has prevented our progress in the other sciences. Accord- 
ing to the true rule of philosophy, they may seek one sim- 
ple cause commensurate with the effect, one which will ac- 
count equally for our inferiority in every department of let- 
fers, and may think that they find it in the political situation 
of our country, which every day opposes fewer obstacles 
to the progress of learning, or in the temp ation to pursue 
more lucrative occupations, which it requires only firmness 
to resist. 


Animated by this belief, they may regard without dis- 


-couragement the failure of the few efforts for literary emi- 


nence, hitherto made in America, and the superiour advanta- 
ges possessed by the inhabitants of Europe, and may resolve 
to seek celebrity in those higher departments of literature, 
where illustrious men of all ages have laid the foundations 
of their fame ; to consider as their rivals, the learned of other 
countries engaged in the same pursuits, and not only the 
living but the dead. 

If there be any such among you, who are confident that 
all defects of education may be supplied by industry, who 
ask no means but the talents which God has given them, no 
motive but their hopes and their ambition, who considering 
every conflict as a prelude to victory, and anticipating in 
every obstacle a monument of success, delight to struggle 
with the strongest rivals, and to tread the steepest ascent to 
distinction, to you I would not breathe a whisper of dis- 
couragement. In such attempts it is glorious even to fail, 
and success will confer renown upon yourselves and bless- 
ings on mankind. 

But there are few who can indulge such hopes as these ; 
few in any nation of those “ superiour spirits, who are born 
for something more and better than just to breathe the com- 
mon air, and walk about this globe,”’ and fulfil the obliga- 
tions of private life, and be forgotten ; whose perogative 
and whose duty it is toraise some monument for the instruc- 
tion of other generations, to enlighten their age and country, 
‘‘ and shed new lustre on the name of man.”’ 

But our duties should not be neglected, because they are 
of an humbler class. ‘Though not many of us can hope to 
write their names on the annals of a nation, to be distin- 


cuished by the honours. which they receive from their coun- 


trv, or still more nobly by the services which they render 
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her ; yet each may add at least, a nameless stone to the pyra- 
mid of her glory, may contribute something to the instruc- 
tion of his fellow-citizens, and something to the stability of 
the government. ‘The humblest among us has a little circle 
round him, whom his warning checks, his example guides, 
and his approbation animates, by enlightening whose under- 
standings, and elevating whose sentiments, he may give ma- 
terial, if not illustrious support to institutions, which are 
founded solely on the principles and feelings of the people ; 
for under such institutions, and among such a people, pri- 
vate virtue is the first of publick duties, and an honourable 
life the noblest service that we can render to our country. 


Weare Teaa'or, 


BOOKS RELATING TO A MERICA. 


Mr. Cooke’s just and seasonable vindication ; respecting 
some ajfairs transacled in lhe lale General Assembly 
at Boston, 1720. 


Mr. Cooke was for several years a representative from 
Boston in, the Legislaiure, and was chosen speaker. ‘The 
Governour, Shute, having had some previous disagreement 
with Cooke, refused to acknowledge him as Speaicer, and 
requested the House to choose another. ‘They however 
adhered to their choice, and denied the Governour’s right 
to put a negative on their choice ; after sitting a few days, the 
Governour dissolved the House. This pamphletis only 
interesting as it shews the resistance to arbitrary encroach- 
ment, and the jealous adherence to popular privileges, which 
always distinguished the people of Massachusetts. 


The deplorable siate of New-England, by reason of a 
covetous and treacherous Governour and pusillanimous 
Counsellors, with a vindication of the Honorable Mr. 
Higginson, Mr. Mason, and several other gentlemen, 
from the scandalous and wicked accusation of the votes 
ordered by themio be published tn their Boston News- 
Letier. To which is added an account of ithe shameful 
miscarriage of the late expedition against Port Royal. 
London, printed 1708, re-priited 1721. 


Tris pamphlet written with great warmth, lays open the 
es which existed between Goyernour Dudley and 
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some leading characters, who opposed his designs. He ap- 
pears to have been not very scrupulous in the means of 
increasing his fortune, and was desirous of getting rid of 
the Charter and making the government completely arbi- 
trary. The colonies were frequently exposed to contests 
and evils from this source. Governours were sent out to 
make their fortunes, and cared but little for the rights of 
those they were sent to govern. Even in those early times, 
when the population was so much less, and there were few 
individuals who from wealth or talent were powerful in so- 
ciety ; these arbitrary magistrates met with great opposi- 
tion in their designs. A sagacious mind looking to futuri- 
ty would have easily anticipated that such a system could 
not last, and that the parent state must either prepare 
some new system for thé fufure independent government 
of the country, or it would be done by the inhabitants 
themselves, as tn due time came to pass. | 


—_— 


A friendly debate: or a Dialogue between Academicus 
and Sawny and Mundungus two eminent Physicians, 
about some of their late performances. 


Now since we live in such a fulsome age, 

When nonsense loads the press and choaks the stage ; 
When blockheads will claim wit in nature’s spight, 
And ev’ry dunce that stares, presumes to write ; 
Exert yourself. Orway. 





Boston, in N. E. printed in the year 1722. 


This is a violent and scurilous pamphlet occasioned by 
a medical quarrel. ‘The origin of this was the introduction 
of inoculation for the small-pox, which was first practised 
in America by Dr. Boylston, who rendered an essential 
service in this way. Of the characters of the dialogue, Aca- 
demicus was Dr. Boylston, Mundungus, Dr. Williams, 
and Sawny Dr. Douglass. The pamphlet was attributed 
to Dr. Boylston, who in this case cannot be accused of too 
much modesty, as it is dedicated to him with many eom- 
pliments by Academicus. It affords another proof how 
common it is for physicians in their disputes with each 
other to pass the bounds of moderation and decency. 
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Gloria Britannorum ; or the British worthies, a poem. 
Being an essay on the characters of the most illustrious 
persons in the camp or cabinet, since the glorious revolu- 
tion to this present time more particularly of the present 
ministry, under our most renowned Sovereign Lord King 
George. To which is added an ode on his Majesty’s 
Coronation, and an elegy onthe death of the late glo- 
rious Duke of Marlborough. By a lover of the pre- 
sent happy Constitution. boston, printed by J. Frank- 
lin for N. Buttolph, and sold at his shop in Cornhill, 
1723. 


We have noticed this performance on account of the 
printer’s name, and to ingure whether it may not have 
been written by Dr. Franklin. He was placed with his 
elder brother, at twelve years of age, and remained with 
him till seventeen. During this period he wrote many 
ballads and poetical pieces, but his father perceiving that 
he had no talent for poetry discouraged him from pursuing 
it. ‘There is an allusion in the beginning to the youth of 
the author, and the whole poem contains nothing that 
would be worth claiming by Dr. Franklin, even as a boyish 
production. It begins thus : 


‘* Sicilian Muse! the rural strain forbear 

Nor urge the verdant spring, nor blooming year, 
Tho’ Flora’s charms have sweetly tun’d thy Lyre, 
Yet now a nobler theme my verse does fire, 

To sing of Heroes deeds. 


Ye heavenly Nymphs assist me with your lays 
‘To sing such heroes worthy of your praise ; 

And you bright sons of Harvard where the Nine 
And great Apollo consecrate their shrine, 

For wisdom fam’d, the rude attempt excuse, 
Accept an offering from an infant Muse, 

That in adventurous numbers first would sing 
The fam’d Nassau, the great, the warlike King.”* 
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Pietas in Patriam : The life of his Excellency Sir Wil- 
liam Phips, Knt. Late Captain General, and Governour 
in Chief of the Province of the Massachuset-Bay, Nen- 
England. Containing the Memorable Chunges Under- 
gone, and Actions Perfor med by Him. Written by one 
intimately acquainted with Him. 


Discite Virtutemn ex Hoc, verumque, Laborem. 


London, printed by S. Bridge, 1697. 


This life of Sir W. Phips was written by Cotton Ma- 
ther, and like many of his productions is full of learning, 
quaintness and credulity. Governour Phips was one of the 
remar mene. characters of our early history. He was born 
February 2 » 16. 50, “at a despicable plantation on the river 
Kennebeck ;? ;” his mother had twenty-six children, of whom 
twenty-one were boys. He very early discovered the en- 
ergy and enterprise of a superiour mind, and to prepare 
himself for seeking his fortune on the sea, he bound him- 
self to a ship-carpenter for four years, and afterwards con- 
structed a vessel with which he went to Boston. The 
great cause of his prosperity in life, was his good fortune, 
finding the wreck of a Spanish plate ship that had been lost 
fifty years before on the coast of Hispaniola. The hope of 
recovering this treasure took strong possession of his mind, 
and he went to England to solicit assistance in the under- 
taking. After a variety of delays and disappomtments he 
succeeded i in fitting out a ship, and finding the wreck. He 
obtained from it about hoes hundred thousand pounds ; 
very considerable sums were also obtained by others. Of 
this sum the projector to whom the whole merit of the en- 
terprise was due, received only sixteen thousand pounds. 
He was knighted by King James, and success having made 
his merit conspicvous, several places were offered him in 
England, but the love of his native country made him de- 
cline themall. ‘The King made him Governour of Massa- 
chusetts, and lie returned with the new charter. His ad- 
ministration was an active one; in the course of it, the dis- 
zraceful transactions relating to witchcraft in Essex took 
place, and the progress of the delusion was stopped by 
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him ; it may be difficult now to decide whether it was in 
his power to have prevented this most odious business, 
from going such lengths. His expedition against Quebec, 
terminated unfortunately, and much blame was thrown up- 
on him in consequence. The ill success of it however was 
a the expedition sailing from Boston too late in the 
season; and the New-York government having failed in 
their co-operation, which enabled the Count de “Frontenac 
to withdraw his troops from Montreal, just in time to save 
Quebec. The author begins his work in the following 
manner : 


“Tf such a Renowned Chymist, as Quercetanus, with a 
whole Tribe of Labourers in the Fire, since that Learned 
Man, find it no easie thing to make the common part of 
Mankind believe, That they can take @' Plant in it’s more 
vigorous Consistence, and after a due Maceration, Fer- 
mentation and Separation, extract the Salt of that Plan, 
which, as it were, in a Chaos, invisibly reserves the Form 
of the whole, with its vital Principle ; and, that keeping 
the Salt ina Glass Hermetically sealed, they can, by ap- 
plying a Soft Fire to the Glass, make the Vegetable rise 
by little and little, out of its Ashes, to surprize the Spec- 
tators with a notable Illustration of that Resurrection, in the 
Faith whereof the Jews returning from the Graves of their 
Friends, pluck up the Grass from the Karth, using those 
Words of the Scripture thereupon, Your Bones shall 
flourish like an Herb: ’Tis likely, that all the Gbserva- 
tions of such Writers, as the incomparable Borellus, 
will find it hard enough to produce our Belief, that the Hs- 
sential Salts of Animals, may be so prepared and P; "e- 
served that an Ingenious man, may have the whole Ark 
Noah in his own Study , and raise the fine shape of an int 
mal out of it’s Ashes, at his pleasure : and, that by the like 
Method, from the Bascatial Salts of Humane Dust, a Phi- 
losopher may, without any Criminal Necromancy, call up 
the shape of any Dead Ane estor from the Dust whercinto 
his Body has bin Incinerated.’ 


Mr. Mather appears to have been much disconcerted 
at the obscurity of his hero’s origin, and therefore ntro- 
duces his account of it, by amention of Eumenes, Marius, 
[phicrates, Dioclesian, Bonosus, Cardinal Mazarin, and 
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Pizarro. When he mentions his having learnt the trade of 
ship-building, be says, ‘* he became a master of the trade, 
that once in a vessel of more than forty thousand Tons, 
repaired the Ruines of the earth.’”? A ludicrous speci- 
men of style occurs in his relation of the miseries that were 
endured by the crew of one of the vessels that was wreck- 
ed on the island of Antecosti in returning from the eafpedi- 
tion against Quebec ; they were obliged to winter there, 
and after enduring the greatest hardships, asmall number 
of them survived and were taken off. The small quantity 
of provisions they had saved were frequently robbed, and 
severe punishments were inflicted on the culprits ; but there 
Was one whose appetite placed them in the inost imminent 
danger,—“ There was a wicked Irishman among them, who 
had such a voracious Devil in him, that after divers 
burglaries upon thgstore-house, committed by him, at last 
he stole, and eat@ith such a Pamphagous fury as to cram 
himself with no less than eighteen biskets, at one stolen 
meal, and he was fain to have his belly strok’d and bati’d 
before the fire, lest it should otherwise have burst. This 
amazing and indeed murderous villainy of the Irishman, 
brought them all to their wits ends, how to defend them- 
selves from the ruin therein threatened unto them ; and 
whatever modes were proposed, it was feared, that there 
could be no stop given to his furacious exorbitancies, any 
way but one ; he could not be past stealing, unless he were 
past eating too. Some think therefore that they might 
have sentenced the wretch to die, and after they had been 
at pains on christian and spiritual accounts to prepare him 
for it, have executed the sentence by shooting him to death ; 
concluding matters come to that pass, that if they had not 
shot him he must have starved then unav oidably.”” What 
became of this unlucky Jrishman does not clearly appear 
from the author’s narrative. 

The following extract is the first part of the 16th section, 
it is only a part of Dr. Mather’s opinions on witchcraft. 
The deplorable scenes that had happened under the delu- 
sion, which the author had been very instrumental in exciting, 
were now ended, which he seems to have regretted, and was 
still anxious to justify the proceedings of those who be- 
lieved in witchcraft. The absurdity of his reasoning can 
only be equalled by that of his belief. We shall observe 
upon the subject further under the next article. 
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4 About the time of our Blessed Lord’s coming to Reside 
. on Earth, we read of so many possessed nith Devils, that 
it is commonly thought the Number of such Miserable 
Energumens was then encre«sed above what has been usual 
in oO het Ages ; and the Reason of that Increase, has been 
made a Matter of some Enquiry. Now-though the Devils 
might herein design by Preternatural Operations to Biast 
the Miracles of our Lord Jesus Christ, which Point they 
Gained among the Blasphemous Pharisees ; >and the Devils 
might hereii also design a villanous Imitation of what was 
coming to pass in the Incarnativnof our Lord Jesus Christ, 
wherein God came to dwell in Flesh ; ; yet I am not without 
suspicion that there may be something further in the Con- 
jecture of the Learned Bartholinus hereupon, who says, It 
was Quod jud@i preter modum, Artibus Magicis dedité 
Demonem Advocaverint, the Jews, by the frequent use 
of Magical Tricks, called in the Dev ils among them. 

“It is very certain, there were hardly any People in the 
World grown more fond of Sorcerics, than that unhappy 
Pe ople : The Talimuds tell us of the little Parchments 
with the Words upon them, which were their common 
Amulets, and of the Charms which they mutter’d over vr 
Wounds, and the various Hnchantmenis which they used 
against all sorts of Disasters whatsoever. It is affirmed in 
’ the Talmuds, that no less than Twenty four Scholars in 
4 one School, were killed by Witchcraft ; and that no less 
than fourscore Persons were hanged for Witchcraft by one 
Judge inone Day. The Gloss adds upon if, That the 
Women of Israel had generally fallen to the Practice of 
Witchcrafts ; and therefore it was required, That there 
should be still chosen into the Council, One skilful in the 
Arts of Sorcerers, and able thereby to discover who might 
be guilty of those Black Arts among such as were accused 
before them. 

‘* Now the Arrival of Sir William Phips to the Goverrs 
ment of New-Fngland, was ata Time, when a Governour 
would have had Occasion for all the Skill in Sorcerie, that 
was ever necessary toa Jewish Councellor ; A Time when 
Scores of poor people had newly fallen under, a prodigious 
Possession of Devils, which it was then generally though t 
had been by Witchcrafts introduced. It is to be confessed 
and Bewailed, That many Inhabitants of Nenw-&ngland, 
andYoung people especially, had been Led away with Little 
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Sorceries, wherein they did Secretly those Things that 
were not Right against the Lord their God ; They would 
often cure Hurts with Spells, and practise detestable Con- 
jurations with Steves, and Keys, and Pease, and Nails and 
Horse-shoes, and other Implements, to Learn the Things, 
for which they had a forbidden and impious Curiosity. 
Wretched Books had stoln into the Land, wherein Fools 
were instructed, how to become able Fortune-Tellers : 
Among which, I wonder that a blacker Brand is not set 
upon that Fortune-telling Wheel, which that Sham-Sc ribler, 
that goes under the Letters of R. B. has proposed in his 
Delights for the Ingenious, as an honest and pleasant Re- 
creation : And by these Books, the minds of many had 
been so poisoned, that they studied this Finer Witchcraft ; 
until, *tis well, if some of them were not betray’d, into 
what is grosser, and more sensible and Capital. Although 
ihese Diabolical Divinations are more ordinarily com- 
mitied perhaps all over the whole World, tian they are in 
the Country of Nen-Exgland, yet, ‘That being a Country 
Devoted unto the Worship and Service of the Lord JE- 
SUS CHRIST above the Rest of the World. He signal- 
ized his Vengeance against these wickednesses, with such 
extraordinary Dispensations, as have not been often seen 
in others Places. 

“'Phe Devils, which had been so play’d withal, and, it 
may be, by some few Criminals more Explicitely engaged 
and imployed, now broke in upon the Country, after as 
astonishing a manner, as was ever heard of. Some scores 
of People, first about Salem, the Centre and first Born, 
of all the Towns in the Colony, and afterwards in several 
other Places, were arrested with many Preternatural Vex- 
aéions upon their Bodies, and a variety of cruel Torments, 
which were evidently inflicted from the Demons of the In- 
visible World. 'The People that were infected and in- 
fested with such Damons, ina few Days Time, arrived 


unto sucha Refining Alteration upon their Eyes, that they 


could see their Tormentors ; they saw a Devil of a little 
Stalure, and of a Tawny € ‘olour, attended still with Spec- 
ires, that appeared in more Humane Circumstances. 
“These Tormentors, tendred unto the Afilicted, 
Book, requiring them to Sign it, or to Touch it, at least, 
in token of their consenting to be Listed in the Service of 
the Devil; which, they refusing to do, the Spectres under 
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the command of that Bluckman, as they called him, 
would apply themselves to Torture them, with prodigious 
Molestations. 

“The afflicted Wretches were horribly Distorted and 
Convulsed ; they were Pinched Black and Blew ; Pins 
would be run every where in their Flesh ; they would be 
scalded until they had Blisters raised on them; and a 
thousand other things before Hundreds of Witnesses were 
done unto them, evidently Preternatural : For, if it were 
Preternatural, to keep arigid Fast, for Nine, yea, for 
Fifteen Days together ; or, if it were Preternatural, to 
have ones Hands ¢ty’d_ close together, with a Rope io be 
plainly seen, and then by unseer Hands presently pull’d 
up a great way from the Earth, before a croud of People : 
Such Preternalural Things were endured by them. 

“ But of all the Prelernatural Things which befel these 
People, there were none more unaccountable than those, 
wherein the prestigious Daimons would ever now and then 
cover the mest Corporeal Things in the World, witha 
Fascinating Mist of Invisibility. As now; a Person 
was cruelly assaulted by a Spectre, that, she said, run at 
her with a Spindle, though no Body else in the Room 
could see either the Spectre or the Spindle: At last, in her 
Agonies, giving a snatch at the Spectre, she pulled the 
Spindle away ; and it was no sooner got into her Hand, but 
the other Folks then present, beheld that it was indeed a 
real, proper, Iron Spindle ; which when they locked up 
very safe, it was nevertheless by the Demons taken 
away to do farther Mischief. 

“ Acain; A Person was haunted by a most abusive 
Spectre, which came to her, she said, with a Sheet about 
her, though seen to none but her self. After she had un- 
dergone a deal of Teaze, from the Annoyance of the Spee- 
fre, she gave a violent snatch at the Sheed that was upon it ; 
where-from she tore a Corner, which in her Hand, imme- 
diately was beheld by all that were present; a palpable 
Corner of a Sheet: And her Father, which was now hold- 
ing of her, catch’d, that he might feep, what his Daughter 
had so strangely siezed ; but the Spectre had like to have 
wrung his Hand off, by endeavouring to wrest it frem him; 
However he still held it ; and several times this odd Acci- 
dent was renewed in the Family. There wanted not the 
Oaths of cood credible People, to these particulars. 
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«“ Also, It is well known, that these wicked Spectres 
did proceed so far as_ to steal several Quantities of Senke 
f.0m divers People, part of which Individual Money, was 
dropt sometimes out of the Air, before sufficient Spectators, 
into the Hands of the Afflicted, while the Spectres were 
urging them to subscribe their Covenant with Death. 
Moreover, Poisons to the standers-by, wholly Invisible, 
were sometimes forced upon the Afflicted ; which when 
they have with much Reluctancy swallowed, they have 
swoln presently, so that the common Medecines for Pov- 
sons have been found necessary to relieve them: Yea, 
sometimes the Spectres in the struggles, have so dropt the 
Poisons, that the Standers-by have smelt them, and 
view’d them, and beheld the Pillows of the miserable 
stained with them. 

“Yet more, the miserable have complained bitterly of 
burning Rags run into their forceably distended Mouths, 
and though no body could see any such Clothes, or, bashoedl 
any Fires in the Chambers, yet presently the scalds were 
seen plainly, by every Body, on the Mouths of the Com- 
plainers, and not only the Smell, but the Smoke of the 
Burning, sensibly fill’d the Chambers. 

“Once more; the miserable exclaimed extreamly of 
Branding [rons heating at the Fire on the Hearth, to 
mark them ; now though the standers- by could see no 
frons, yet they could see distinctly the Print of them in the 
Ashes, and smell them too as they were carried by the 
nol-seen Furies, unto the Poor Creatures for whom they 
were intended ; and those Poor Creatures were thereupon 
so stigmatis sed with them, that they will bear the Marks 
of them to their Dying Day. Nor are these the Tenth 
Part of the Prodigies that fell out among the Inhabitants 
of Nen-England. 

“Flashy People may Burlesque these Things, but when 
Hundreds of the most sober People in a Country, where 
they have as much Mother-Wit certainly, as the rest of 
Mankind, know them to be True, nothing but the absurd 
and Rcutand Spirit of Sadducism can Question them. I 
have not yet mentioned so much as one Thing that will not 
be justified, if it be required, by the Oaths of more con- 
siderate Persons tham any that ean ridicule these odd 
Phenomena. 
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“ But the worst part of this astonishing Tragedy is ye 
behind ; wherein Sir William Phips, at Tast, being dropt, 
as it were from the Machin of Heaven, was an Instrament 
of easing the Distresses of the Liand, now so darkened by 
the Wrath of the Lord of Hosts. There were very wor- 
thy Men upon the spot, where the assault from Hell was 
first made, who apprehended themselves call’d from the 
God of Heaven, to sift the business unto the bottom of it; 
and, indeed, the continual Impressions, which the out- 
cries and the havocks of the afflicted People that lived nigh 
unto them, caused on their Minds, gave no little Edge to 
this Apprehension. 

‘'The Persons were Men eminent for Wisdom and Vir- 
fue, and they went about their enquiry into the matter as 
driven unto it, by a Conscience of Duty to God and the 
World. They did in the first Place, take it for granted, 
ihat there are Witches, or, wicked Children of Men, who up- 
on Covenasiting with, and Commissioning of Evil Spirits, 
are attended by their Ministry to accomplish the Things 
desired of them: To satisfie them in which perswasion, 
they had not only the Assertions of the Holy Scripture ; 
Assertions, which the Witch-4ddvocates cannot evade 
without shifts, too foolish for any Prudent, or too prefane for 
any Honest Man, to use ; and they had not only the well- 
attested Relations of the gravest Authors from Bodin to 
Bovet, and from binsfield to Bromhal and Baxter, to deny 
all which, would be as reasonable as to turn the Chroni- 
cles of all Nations into Romances, of Don Quixot, and the 
seven Champions ; but they had also an Ocular Demon- 
stration in one, whe a little before had been executed for 
Witchcraft, when Joseph Dudley Esquire was the Chief 
Judge. There was one whose Magical Images were 
found, and who confessing her Deeds, (when a Jury of 
Doctors returned her, Compos Mentis) actually shewed 
the whole Court, by what Ceremonies used unto them, she 
directed her Familiar Spirits, how and where to Cruciate 
the Objects of her Malice ; and the Experiments being 
made over and over again, before the whole Court, the 
Effect followed exactly, in the Hurts done to People 
at a distance from her. The Exiatence of such Witches, 
was now taken for granted by those good Men, wherein so 
far the generality of reasonable Men, have thought, they 
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yan well ; and they soon received the confessions of some 
accused Persons to confirm them in it; but then, they took 
one thing more for granted, wherein tis now as generally 
thought they went out of the W. ay. The Afflicted Peo- 
ple vehemently accused several atid in several Places, 
that the Spectres which afflicted them, did exactly resem- 
ble Them; until the importunity of the Accusations did 
provoke the Magistrates to examine them. When many 
of the accused came upon their Examination, it was found, 
that the Demons, then a thousand ways abusing of the 
poor afflicted People, had with a marvellous exactness re- 
presented them ; yeait was found that many of the accus- 
ed, but casting their Eye on the afflicted, the afflicted, 
though their Faces were never so much another way, 
would fall down and lye ina sort of a swoon, wherein they 
would continue, whatever Hands were laid upon them, un- 
til the Hands of the accused came to touch them, and then 
they would revive immediately: And it was found, that 
various kinds of natural Actions done by many of the ac- 
cused in or to their own Bodies, of Leaning, Bending, 
Turning Awry, or Squeezing their Hands Aa the like, 
were presently attended with the like things preeternatural- 
ly done upon the Bodies of the Afflicted, though they were 
so far asunder that the Afflicted could not at all observe the 
Accused. 

‘It was also found that the Flesh of the Afflicted was 
often Bitten, at such arate, that not only the Print of 
Teeth would be left on their Flesh, but the very Slaver 
of Spittle too: And there would appear just such a set 0 
Teeth, as was inthe Accused, even such as might be clear- 
ly distinguished from other Peoples. And usually the 
Afflicted “went through a terrible deal of seeming Difficul- 
ties from the tormenting Spectres, and must be long waited 
on, before — could get a Breathing Space from the 
Torments, to give in their Testimonies.” 


More wonders of the invisible-world, or the wonders of 
the invisible world displayed in five parts. Part 1. 
An account of the sufferings of Margaret Rule, writ- 
ten by the Rev. C. M. Pari 2nd. Several letters (to 
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the author, &c. and his reply relating to witchcraft. 
Part 3d. The differences belween the inhabitants of 
Salem village, and Mr. Parris their minister, in Nen- 
England. “Part ath. Letters of a gentleman uninter- 
ested, endeavouring to prove the received opinions 
about witchcraft to be orthodox, with short essays to 
their answers. Part 5. A short historical account of 
matters of fact in that affair. To which is added a 
postscript relating to a book entitled, the life of Sir 
William Phips, collected by Robert Calef, merchant of 
Boston in Nen-England. London, printed for Nath. 
Hiller, at the Princes Arms, 1700 4lo. pp. 156. 


Mr. Calef, the author of this work, deserves great 
praise for having manfully withstood a delusion, which 
was so strong, had such powerful patrons, and was so fatal 
in its consequences, that most persons were afraid to 
appear in opposition. In his discussion with Cotton Mather, 
he is as superiour to him in reasoning, as he was in good 
sense and courage. The work contains all the particulars 
of the monstrous proceedings in the cases of the witches ; 
fanaticism and fear were both united in the cause, and it is 
not therefore paneleliiek that the cruelty could only be 
equalled by the absurdity of these transactions... It is im- 
possible to read the account of them without indignation ; 
and if justice had been done, Mr. Parris, one of the cler- 
gymen of Salem, and some of the accusers, and we are not 
certain but Mr. Mather, who did more than any other 
person to excite, and after the proceedings were arrested 
by the government, to renew, these horrible persecutions, 
would have been executed for having procured the death 
of so many innocent individuals. We shall only extract 
two or three sentences from Dr. Maither’s account of Mar- 
garet Rule, to shew what was the character of the accu- 
sers, for Dr. Mather’s own account, will be sufficient to 
give an idea of his protegeé ; and no comment is _neces- 
sary to fix opinion about a man, who laboured with all his 
might, to make use of wretches like her, to destroy the 
lives of the innocent. His learning was very considerable, 
but his folly and his credulity were “unlimited. ‘<'There was 
one in the north part of Boston, seized by the evil angels 
many months after the general storm of the late Inchant: 
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nients was over, and when the country had long lain pretty 
quiet, both as to molestations and accusations from the in- 
visible world. Her name was Margaret Rule, a young wo- 
man, she was born of sober and honest parents, yet living, 
but what her own character was before her visitation, l can 
speak with the less confidence of exactness, because I ob- 
serve, that wherever the Devils have been let loose, to 
worry any poor creature among us, a great part of the 
neighbourhood presently set themselves to inquire, and 
relate all the little vanities of their childhood, with such 
unequal exaggerations, as to make them appear greater sin- 
ners than any whom the Pilate of Hell has not yet prey- 
ed upon. But it is affirmed that for about half a year before 
her visitation, she was observably improved in the hopeful 
symptoms of a new creature ; she was become furiously 
concerned for the everlasting salvation of her soul, and 
eareful to avoid the snares ofevil company.”’ At the time 
the government interfered and stopt the prosecutions, 
twenty persons had been executed, eight more condemned ; 
about fifty had confessed themselves to be witches, above 
an hundred and fifty were in prison, and two hundred more 
accused. 

This country was not the only one that was disgraced by 
trials and executions for witchcraft. In Sweden, England, 
and France, similar enormities had taken place a few years 
before. We may perhaps flatter ourselves that similar 
crimes cannot be perpetrated again; because the upper 
classes of society are too enlightened to countenance such 
atrocious absurdities. ‘There is, however, a great fund of 
superstition remaining among the ignorant on which knave- 
ry and fanaticism may always draw with confidence. In 
this country and every other, there are still sybils and ma- 
giciaus who are consulted by the vulgar. There ts less of 
this in the United States than in perhaps any other coun- 
try; there is more than one individual in London and 
Paris, who obtain a living by telling their fortunes to the 
credulous, and those who consult them, particularly in the 
fatter city, are not always of the lowest rank. The dis- 
graceful imposture in England, of that poor, lunatick, Joanna 
Southcote, which lasted so long and terminated last year 
by her death; is a proof that society owe their security 
from evils of this nature,to the more enlightened state 
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of governments in our times. Had there been any inter- 
ference, either by the ecclesiastical authority, or by the 
police, as many rash persons desired; ihe blasphemous 
and ridiculous absurdities of that woman might have taken 
deep root, and occasioned lasting mischief. Her followers 
consisted of tens, some said hundreds of thousands ; among 
them were some clergymen, and many persons of property 3 
all these would have cried out, if government had interfered, 
and the impostor herself would have been canonized in the 
belief of her stupid votaries. The extent of the delusion, 
in times like these, when information is so widely spread, 
may moderate our censures of our ancestors, who were 
placed under circumstances so wisely different. 

In Mr. Calef’s observations on the Rev. Dr. Mather’s 
life of Sir W. Phips, there are some interesting particulars 
of the manner in which the new charter was obtained from 
the King, the old one having been resumed bya quo war- 
ranto. 


it 


§rO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNALs« 


Sir, 


The uncommon weather which we have experienced 
since May last, and the late appearances in the sun having 
excited an unusual degree of attention to meterological ob- 
servations, the following paper may probably be interesting 
to a considerable portion of your readers. 

There might be some hesitation m repeating the narra- 
tive ofsuch singular and unexplained phenomena, were it not 
for the respectable source from which the information is de- 
rived. M. Achariusis a gentleman of scientifick eminence, 
whose name and reputation are weil known, and his commu- 
nication bas a place in the collections of a respectable lite- 
rary society, of which be is a member. ‘The translation of 
his paper, which has been cbligingly presented to me by 
Mr. Hauff, is transmitted to you for publication, if you 
should consider it an acceptable contribution fo your valu- 
able miscellany. Some of your readers, perbaps, may be 
induced to compare the account given by M. Acharius, with 
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analogous facts recorded or observed, and it would be grati- 

fying to receive any satisfactory views, which may occur in 

explanation of the asserted phenomena. A. X. 
Boston, Sept. 12, 1816. 


-_———- 


ACCOUNT OF AN EXTRAORDINARY METEORIC PHENOMENON 3 BY 
E. ACHARIUS. 
‘From the Transactions of the Swedish Academy of Sciences, for 1808, page 21o. 
Translated by Mr. J. C. Hauff. | 

Havine received intelligence from several persons, 
although differently and variously related, of an extraordi- 
nary and probably hitherto unseen Phenomenon, which 
was observed in the air last month, at and about the village 
of Biskopsberga, near the Town of Skeninge, which ac- 
counts not,being testified to me by eye-witnesses, nor 
agreeing as to facts and circumstances, I resolved to pro- 
ceed to the place myself for obtaining an exact and detailed 
account thereof ; and as I find so many singular circum- 
stances attending this Meteor, which deserve to be known, 
[ have thought it my duty to communicate them to the 
Royal Academy, and thereby to save so remarkable an 
occurrence from oblivion, which, although difficult to ex- 
plain, still affords an additional proof of those many won- 
derful operations ‘of Nature, which take place in our Atmos- 
phere. 

On the 16th of last May, being a very warm day, and 
during a gale of wind from south-west, and a cloudless sky, 
at about 4 o’clock, P. M. the sun became dim, and lost his 
brightness to that degree, that he could be looked at without 
inconvenience to the naked eye, being of a dark-red, or 
almost brick colour, without brilliancy. Atthe same time 
there appeared at the western horizon, from where the wind 
blew, to arise gradually, and in quick succession, a great 
number of balls, or spherical bodies, to the naked eye of a 
size of the crown of a hat, and of a dark brown colour. The 
nearer these bodies, which occupied a considerable though 
irregular breadth of the visible heaven, approached towards 
ihe sun, the darker they appeared, and in the vicinity of 
the sun, became entirely black. At this elevation their 
course seemed to lessen, and a great many of them remain- 
ed, as it were, stationary ; but they soon resumed their for- 


mer, and an accelerated motion, and passed in the same 
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direction with great velocity and almost horizontally. 'Dur- 
ing this course some disappeared, others fell down, but 
the most part of them continued their progress almost in a 
straight line, till they were lost sight of at the eastern hori- 
zon. The phenomenon lasted uninterruptedly, upwards of 
two hours, during which time millions of similar bodies con- 
tinually rose in the west, one after the other irregularly, and 
continued their career exactly in the same manner. No 
report, noise, nor any whistling or buzzing in the air was per- 

ceived. As these balls slackened their course on passing 
by the sun, several were linked together, three, six, or 
eight of them in a line, joined like chain-shot by a thin and 
straight bar; but om continuing again a more rapid course, 
they separated, and each having a tail after it, apparently 
of three or four fathoms length, wider at its base where 
it adhered to the ball, and gradually decreasing, till it 
terminated in a fine point. During the course, these tails 
which had the same black colour as the balls, disappeared 
by degrees. 

It fortunately happened, that some of these balls fell at a 
short distance, or but a few feet from Mr. Secretary K. G. 
Wettermark, who had then for a long while been attentively 
looking at the phenomenon, in the aforesaid village. On 
the descent of these bodies, the black colour seemed gradu- 
ally to disappear the nearer they approached the earth, and 
they vanished almost entirely till within a few fathoms dis- 
tance from the ground, when they again were visible with 
several changing colours, and in this particular exactly re- 
sembling those air-bubbles, which children use to produce 
from soapsuds by means of a reed. When the spot, where 
such a bail had fallen, was immediately after examined, no- 
thing was to be seen, but a scarcely perceptible film or pel- 
licle, as thin and fine as a cobweb, which was still changing 
colours, but soon entirely dried up and vanished. As some- 
what singular, it may be observed, that the size of these 
balls, to the sight, underwent no particular change ; for they 
appeared of the same dimension, at their rise from the wes- 
tern horizon, as well as on their passing by the sun, and dur- 
ing the whole of their course to the eastern part of the hea- 
vens, where they disappeared. 

Such have been the real circumstances attending this 
phenomenon, to which all the people in the village can tes- 


tify. I have drawn ~g this report from the accounts of none 
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but eye witnesses, and have compared them one with the 
other ; and I cannot doubt the truth of the incidents, hav- 
ing been related to me in a manner agreeing in particulars 
and details. The labourers of Peter Manson, a farmer, be- 
ing at work in the field, were the first who observed the 
phenomenon, and as it continued so long, all the people in 
the village were gradually observing it; it therefore could 
not be an illusion, possibly affecting one or other individual. 

I leave it to the genius of more skilful and able men, to 
unfold the causes of this occurrence; but as an hypothesis 
may be hazarded, without being censured, it may be sup- 
posed, that perhaps a strong gust of wind, (coup de vent) 
from some mountainous or woody tracts, or regions at a dis- 
tance, had loosened, collected and carried along with it, some 
probably vegetable substances of a jelly-like nature, which, 
in passing through the air, having incorporated some addi- 
tional matter by a chemical union therewith, formed them- 
selves into thin globular masses, or by the effect of the air 
and wind, were formed into bubbles, which became percep- 
tible to the eye by the sun’s light. But, why did the sun 
lose his brightness ? and how could this innumerable quan- 
tity of such a soapy and jellied substance, be generated or 


produced in one place ? 
July 15th, 1808. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL, 


SIR, 

You have already noticed Taylor’s Sermons lately 
republished here, but I request you to print the enclosed 
extract, from the sermon preached at the funeral of the 
Lord Primate. I have read these sermons with such 
delight, that I think the attention of the publick should be 
called towards them, till these admirable efforts of genius 
and piety are universally known. 

To the Editor. 


‘“‘ Presently it came to pass, that men were no longer 
ashamed of the cross, but it was worn upon breasts, printed 
in the air, drawn upon foreheads, carried upon banners, put 
upon crowns imperial ; presently it came to pass, that the 
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religion of the despised Jesus did infinitely prevail; 

religion that taught men to be meek and humble, apt to 
receive Injuries, but unapt to do any; a religion that gave 
countenance to the poor and pitiful, ina time when riches 
were adored, and ambition and pleasure had possessed 
the heart of all mankind ; a religion that would change the 
face of things, and the hearts of men, and break vile habits 
into gentleness and counsel; that such a religion, in such a 
time, by the sermons and conduct of fishermen, men of 
mean breeding and illiberal arts, should so speedily triumph 
over the philosophy of the world, and the arguments of 
the subtle, and the sermons of the cloquent, the power 
of princes and the interests of states, the inclinations of 
nature and the blindness of zeal, the force of custom and 
the solicitation of passions, the pleasures of sin and the 
busy arts of the devil; thaf is, against wit and power, 
superstition and wilfulness, fame and money, nature and 
empire, which areall the causes in this world that can make 
a thing impossible ; this, ‘kis is tobe ascribed to the power 
of God, and is the great demonstration of the resurrection 
of Jesus. Every thing was an argument for it, and 
improved it; no objection could hinder it, no enemies 
destroy it; whatsoever was for them, it made the religion 
to increase; whatsoever was against them, made it to 
increase; sun-shine and storms, fair weather or foul, it was 
all! one as to the event of things: for they were instruments 
in the hands of God, who could make what himself should 
choose to be the product of any cause; so that if the 
Ciiristians had peace, they went abroad and brought in 
converts; if they had no peace, but persecution, the con- 
verts came in to them. In prosperity they allured and 
enticed the world by the beauty of holiness; in affliction 


and trouble they amazed all men with the splendour of 


their innocence, and the glories of their patience; and 
quickly it was that the world became disciple to the glo- 
rious Nas arene, and men could no longer doubt of the 
resurrection of Jesus, when it became so demonstrated by 
the certainiy of them that saw it, and the courage of them 
that died for it, and the mul titade of them that believ ed it; 

who by their sermons and their actions, by their publick 
offices and discourses, by festivals and eucharists, by argu- 
ments of experience and sense, by reason and religion, by 
persuading rational men, and establishing believing Chris- 
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tians, by their living in the obedience of Jesus, and dying 
for the testimony of Jesus, have greatly advanced his 
kingdom, and his power, and his glory, into which he 
entered after his resurrection from the dead. For he is 
the first fruits; and if we hope to rise through him, we 
must confess that himself is first risen from the dead.” 


——— 


Kennebeck River. 
Sir, 

The enclosed contains the dates when the Kennebeck 
River was closed by ice, during the last thirty years, with 
a few deficiencies. I send this document as being valuable 
to those who are interested in our climate. It will be seen 
that on the average, the river is shut by ice about four 
months in the year. ‘These dates lead to the presumption, 
that the ice makes its appearance a few days later in the 
winter, although it continues as late in the spring as formerly. 
It is rash, however, to judge of any alteration of climate, 
except in considering the dates of a very long series. The 
melioration which has taken place in some countries of 
furope in the course of two thousand years, may perhaps 
also happen here from the same causes, a destruction of 
the forests and a more extensive cultivation. These notes 
were made at Gardiner; the river remains closed two or 
three days Jonger above that place, and 1 is open towards the 
mouth some day S sooner. 


To the Editor. 


Opening. Closing. Opening. Closing. 
April 24 ~ Mar. 29 Dec. 10 
Mar. 21 Nov. 18 April 9 do 16 
April 7 , Mar. 22 Nov. 16 
April 12 do, 19 
April 4 Jan. 5, 1790. do. 2 
do. 18 Nov. 26 Mar. 15 
do. 3 Dec. 16 Dec. 18 
92 Mar. 29 Nov. 4 Mar. 29 do. 6 
93 April 1 April 17 Nov. 
94 do. 6 b. 9 Dec. 
95 Mar. 24 do. 
96 Yov. 28 April 18 do. 
97 do. 4 . 22 do. 
98 do. 12 . 23 April 6 do. 
99 do. 13 . 24 do. 18 do. 
1806 do. 10 . 28 do. 20 


(We should be much obliged to any gentleman, who would send us a 
similay account of the ice in the Merrimack, Connecticut, Hudson, or 
Delaware, they will form interesting memoranda.) 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Letter from H. Oldenburg, Secretary of the Royal 
Society, to the Hon. John Winthrop Governour of Con- 
necticut. 


‘‘London, April 11, 1791. 
“* Sir, 


‘“ Your letter of October 11, 1670, to me, and your pre- 
sent to the Royal Society, together with that to Sir R. 
Moray, I have well received from the hands of Mr. 
Fairweather, who deserveth to be commended for his care 
of the particulars you had entrusted him with. J soon 
delivered to the said society their parcell, viz. the shell- 
fish (called Horse-foot) the Humming-bird’s nest with 
the two eggs in it, being yet whole, the feathered fly, and 
the shells, bullets and clays taken out of the overturned 
hill: for all which, that noble company returns you their 
hearty thanks, and very much desires the continuance of 
such curious communications, for the enlargement of their 
repository, and consequently of the intended history of 
nature. ‘These curiosities being viewed at one of our pub- 
lick meetings, some of the company conceived that what 
you call the sharp tail of the Horse-foot, is rather the fore- 
part and nose of the fish; the same persons having also 
found that two of the knobbs on the shell, now dryed up, 
had been the places of the eyes, and did still by the man- 
ner of their ductuss express, that they had looked towards 
the said nese, when the animal was alive. The Humming 
bird’s nest was also shewed to his Majesty, who was as 
much pleased with it as the Society, and I doubt not but 
Sir Rob. Moray will tell you the same, and withal ack- 
nowledge the receipt of those silk pods that were directed 
to him. 

‘¢ Concerning the overturned Hill, it is wished that a more 
certain and punctual relation might be procured of all the cir- 
cumstances of that accident. It seems strange, that no earth- 
quake was perceived, and yet that the Hill is said to have 
been carried over the tops of the Trees into the River, as 
also that people being near it should not certainly know the 
day when this happened. I doubt not, Sir, but your own 
curiosity will have carried you since you wrote this, to 
view the place, and to examine all the particulars remark- 
able in this matter. I hope my Lord Brereton, to whom 
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you communicated the story at length, will also write to 
you by this return, and join with mein the request of 
giving us a fuller account of this wonder. 

‘1 cannot yet desist from recommending to you the com- 
posure of a good history of New-England, from the begin- 
ning of the English arrival there, to this very time; con- 
taining the Geography, Natural Productions and civil 
administration thereof, together with the notable progress 
of the plantation and the remarkable occurrences in the 
same; an undertaking worthy of Mr. Winthrop, and a 
member of the Royal Society ! 

“* A herewith send you a few philosophical Books lately 
printed here, viz. 

“1. Mr. Boyle’s new tracts about the wonderful rarefac- 
tion and condensation of the air, &e. 

*©2. Monsieur Charas’* new experiments upon vipers. 

“3. The transactions of 1670. 

“To these I add a small discourse, originally written in 
French, against that great Sorbonist Mous. Arnaud, touch- 
ing the perpetuity of the Romish faith about the Eucha- 
risit, and so wishing you much health and happiness, 

I remain sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
Henry OLDENBURG.” 


ee 


cé Sir, 

‘When you esnd any thing more for the R. Society, or 
for me, I pray, add my dwelling place, (in the Pal-Mal) to 
the superscripiion. [T must not forget to give you very 
many thanks for the Cranberries ; they tasted of the cask, 
or else they would have been very good.” 
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* Vid. Rees’ Cyelop. Art. Charas. That account is silent as to the 
cause of his confinement in the Spanish Inquisition, which we learn 
from other sources, and it is not an uninteresting article in literary 
history. It was believed in Spain, when Charas was in that couutry, 
that Vipers within twenty leagues of Toledo were not venemous, i! 
having pleased a holy Archbishop to deprive them of their poison. 
Charas cautioned the people in that vicinity not to trust to this 
persuasion. The physicians of the Court, who were hurt at his being 
invited to prescribe to the king, denounced him for his rash suggestions 
relative to the disenvenomed vipers. The Spanish zealots were 
offended that he had disturbed a_ belief which they had found useful 
to maintain, and Charas was imprisoned for his temerity. After 
seventeen years confinement, he obtained his discharge, at the age of 
seventy-two, by adjuring the protestant religion which he had pro- 
fessed.—Ency. Method Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
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«P. S. I just now received Sir R. Moray’s letter, as 

you find it here unsealed. My Lord Brereton hath not 

yet sent his, and I dare stay no longer from doing up this 

packet, the master of the ship having appointed this morn- 

ing for the delivering of it. 

To his honoured friend, John 


Winthrop, Governour of 
Connecticut in N. England.”’ 


Mr. Epiror, 

Mr. Oldenburg’s letter, of which [ have transmitted to 
you a copy, has been several years in my possession. It 
will be deposited in the Archives of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. We may smile at the mistaken con- 
jecture of the assembled naturalists relative to the “ fore- 
part and nose”’ of the Horse-foot; but, it should be recol- 
lected, that this animal is not an inhabitant of the European 
coasts. It is found only in this country and in India. 
Perhaps, also, the observers were misled by the descrip- 
tion of the animal given by Clusius, who made the same 
mistake.” In his Exotica, published at Antwerp, in 1605, 
p- 128, that eminent naturalist gives a description and a 
representation of the Cancer Moluccanus, {Monoculus 
Polyphemus. Linn.| the shell of which he had seen at 
Leyden in 1603, and with which our Horse-foot very nearly 
corresponds. ‘The manner in which the figure is placed 
would indicate that he considered the thorn-like process, 
with which the animal is furnished, to be the fore part ; 
but his description more decidedly manifests his mistake. 
“Anterior porro teste pars aculeum habebat—septem 
uncias longuin, angustum et mucronatum.”’ 

In regard to the overturned hill, though some curiosity 
was excited by Mr. Oldenburg’s letter, no intimation would 
be found in any of our publications, excepting, the follow- 
ing article in Josselyn’s voyages fo New-England, which 
it was supposed had reference to the occurrence communi- 
cated by Mr. Winthrop, 1670, ‘ata place called Kenne- 
bunck, which is in the Province of Main, not far from the 
river-side, a piece of clay ground was thrown up by a 
mineral vapour (as was supposed) over the tops of high 
oaks that grew between it and the river, into the river, 
stopping the course thereof, and tearing a hole forty yards 
square, wherein were thousands of clay bullets, and pieces 
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of clay in shape like the barrel of a musket. The like 
accident fell out at Casco, one and twenty miles from it, to 
the eastward, much about the same time ; and fish in some 
ponds in the country thrown up dead upon the banks, 
supposed likewise to be killed with mineral vapours.” 
In Hubbard’s History of New-England, recently published 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society, we find a confirma- 
tion of the account given by Josselyn. Inthe 75th chapter of 
his valuable work, the venerable author observes, “ Divers 
reports have passed up and down the country, of several 
ominous accidents happening within the fore-mentioned 
time, [from 1666 to 1682] as of earthquakes in some places, 
and ef several vollies of shot heard in the air in the year 
1667, but, because many that lived not far off those places, 
where the said accidents were supposed fo fall out, knew 
nothing thereof, no more notice shall here be taken of the 
same, than a bare hint of the report; but at a place called 
Kennebunk, at the north-east side of Wells, in the Pro- 
vince of Maine, not far from the river-side, a piece of 
clay ground was thrown up by a mineral vapour, (as is 
supposed) over the tops of high oaks that grew between 
it and the river. The said cround SO thrown | up, fell in the 
channel of the river, stopping the course thereof, and tear- 
ing an hole forty yards square in the place whence it was 
thrown, in which were found thousands of round pellets of 
clay, like musket bullets. All the whole town of Wells 
are witnesses of the truth of this relation; and many 
others have seen sundry of these clay pellets, which the 
inhabitants have shewn to their neighbours of other towns. 
This accident fell out in the year 1670.” 

From the literal coincidence of expression between 
these two writers, in a considerable portion of these para- 
graphs, we must suppose that Hubbard had seen Josselyn’s 
book, which was published 1 in 1674; though he does not 
refer to him. It is evident however, that he writes from 
his own conviction, and he confidently vouches the inhabi- 
tants of Wells, for the truth of his narrative. He omits 
to notice a like incident at Casco, which is asserted by 
Josselyn. Josselyn was in this country in 1670, and 
resided at Black-point, (Scarborough,) but a few miles 
from the Kennebunk. This evidence would authorize us 
to conclude, with every reasonable allowance for probable 
exaggerations, that some violent disruption or mutation af 
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that time took place on the banks of the Kennebunk, though 
no tradition of the occurrence should have been preserved. 

Both Hubbard and Josselyn suggest the operation of * a 
mineral vapour” to account for the. phenomenon which they 
relate, corresponding with one of the many hypotheses that 
have been proposed, in explanation of earthquakes. Josse- 
lyn, evidently imagined, that this influence was widely ex- 
tended, and that the fish thrown up dead from some ponds 
in the country, which he does not name, were killed by like 
mineral vapours. Inthe same connexion he adds the follow- 
ing passage ; “ a wonderful number of herrings, cast up on 
shore at high water, in Black point harbour, in the province 
of Maine, so that they might have gone half way the leg in 
them for a mile together.” In regard fo a peculiar affection 
of certain ponds at that time, Hubbard has the following re- 
mark. ‘* Others have confidently reported also, that they 
have seen the eruption of a pond of water far up into the 
woods, and many fish cast up upon the dry land adjoining, 
supposed to be done by the kindling of some mineral va- 
pours, under those hollow channels, running far within the 
land under ground.’’—[History of N. England, 607. } 

He afterwards [p. 648,] relates the following fact, “Some 
time in June 1676, it was observed, that at a great pond in 
Watertown, all the fish there (many cart loads as was 
thought) swam to the shore and died. It was conceived to 
be the effect of some minerall vapour, that at that time had 

made an irruption into the water.” 

In a letter from the Rev. John Eliot, to the Honourable 
Robert Boyle, dated, September 30, 1670, there is the 
following passage; “there hath been a rare work of God, 
this summer, ina great pond at Watertown, where all the 
fish died, and were not willing to die in the waters; but, as 

many as sould, thrust themselves on shore, and there died: 
not less than twenty cart load, by estimation, lying dead, 
all at once, round about the pond. An eel was found alive 
in the sandy border of the pond, and being cast into the 
water, she wriggled out again, as fast as she could, and died 
on the shore. An inhabitant of the town, living by the 
pond, his cattle use daily to drink there, but ther, for three 
days together, they refused there to drink, but after three 
days they drank of the pond, as they were wont to do. 
When the fish began to come ashore, before they died, ma- 
ny were taken and eaten both by English and Indians with- 
Vol. IT. No. 9. A2 
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out any hurt, and the fish were very good.’’—[Hist. Coll. 
{Ul. t77.] Upon a comparison of these two accounts, it 
Was conjectured that the same occurrence was intended by 
both these writers, and that in one of them there was an 
errour in the date. Mr. Eliot’s date was believed to be 
correct, and it has been found, on examination, obligingly 
made by James Savage, Esq. Librarian of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, that the manuscript copy of Hub- 
bard’s History, in fact, corresponds with Mr. Eliot’s ac- 
count, as to time, and that the insertion of 1676, in the 
printed copy, is a ty ‘pographic al errour. “The MS. of 
Hubbard,” says Mr. Savage, ‘that is in our archives, has 
the year quite plain 1670, not 1676, although a printer 
might be not wholly without excuse, who should express 
the latter.”’* This concurrent testimony in regard to the 
occurrence at Watertown, about the time when the phe- 
nomenon at Kennebunk is said to have happened, tends to 
confirm the additional circumstances which are mentioned 
by Josselyn alone. We are not able to determine from 
these accounts, whether the destruction of the fish, in 
ponds and on the sea-coast, were precisely colemporaneous 
with the displacement of the hill at Kennebunk. If that 
were the case, we might infer, that all the phenomena 
were produced by the action of some powerful and dele- 
terious gas, though we might be unable, satisfactorily, to 
explain the manner of its production. It was not here in- 
tended, however, to attempt an explanation of the pheno- 
mena, which have been related, but to state the evidence 
which we haye on the subject, as to the reality of their ex- 
istence, and to trace the connexion, whatever it may have 
been, between the different appearances. 

We do not find that Mr. Winthrop pursued the inquiry by 
personal resert to the spot, or otherwise, as recommended 


* 'The printing of Hubbard’s History, the publication of which had 
been so long desired, was under the superintendance of a committee 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the community is much 
indebted to them for their assiduity and eare, in the execution of their 

commission. The printers, also. are to be commended, for the neat- 
ness and accuracy of the impression. The general correctness of the 
edition is unquestionable, though from the condition of the manuser ipt 
and the antiquated chirugraphy, there were many difficulties to en- 
counter. The errour, which it became necessary to notice in this place, 


arose from the eonnexion of the cypher with the stem of a letter in 
the preceding line. 
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by Mr. Oldenburg. He died at Boston, April 5, 1676. His 
multiplied engagements, in civil and political life, might 
have prevented any further attention to the subject, or he 
might have prosecuted inquiries of which the tracesare lost. 
[t was specially desirable to see his letter to Lord Brereton 
to which Mr. Oldenburg refers, and it was gratifying to find 
it preserved in Birch’s History of the Roy al Society oe 
mere extract, or summary of this letter would, probably, 
not be satisfactory to many of your readers ; it is therefore 
presented entire. 


*¢ Boston, Oct. 11, 1670. 
‘MY LORD, 

‘“‘ The relation which I am now presenting to your Lord- 
ship, is of a very strange and prodigious wonder, this last 
summer, in this part of the world; that the like hath not 
been known for the whole manner af it, ldo not remember 
that I have read or heard. There was a hill near Kenne- 
bunk river, in the province of Maine, the eastern part of 
New-England, which is removed out of its place, and the 
bottom turned upwards. ‘The time is not certain when it 
was done, but that it is so is very certain, and it is conclud- 
ed by those who live nearest to it, that it was removed 
either the latter end of June, or the beginning of July last. 
The relation, | have from creditable pecnons respecting if, is 
this, viz. that the hill being almost eight rods from Kenne- 
bunk river side, on the west side of the riv er, about four 
miles from the sea, was removed from its place, over the 
dry land, about eight rods or perches, and over the tops of the 
trees alac, between the hill and the river, leaping, as it were, 
over them into the river, where it was placed, the upper 
part being downward, and dammed up the river, till the 
water did work teclf a passage through it. The length of 
the hill was two hundred and fifty feet, the breadth almost 
eighty, and the depth of it almost twenty feet. ‘The situa- 
tion of the place, as to the length of it, was N. W. to S. E. 
The earth of it is a blue clay, without stones ; many round 
bullets were within it, which seem to be of the same clay 
hardened. I have not seen the place myself, but sent pur- 
posely to inquire into the truth of what had been reported 
concerning it. I had this relation from Major Willram 
Phillips, who dwelleth not far from the place, and Mr. Har- 
lekendon Symons, who went to the place and took very good 
notice, and brought me the same report of the truth and 
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manner of it, which { had before received by a letter from 
Major Phillips, in answer to my letter of inquiry, and told 
that the earth of the hill did not lie between the former place 
of the hill and the river, which seems to be, as it were, 
blown up by such force, as carried the whole body of it so 
far iogether. I had from them some few of those round 
bullets, which were found upon that now upper part, which 
before was the lower or inner bowels of the hill, as also a 
small shell or two, of a kind of shell fish, like some shell fish 
commonly found where the sea flows, but how they should 
be within the hill is strange to consider. | have sent all that 
T had from thence, to the Royal Society, for their reposito- 
ry. I understand also from those parts, that there was no 
notice taken of an earthquake about that time, nor did I 
hear of any inany other parts of the country. I give your 
Lordship only arelation of this prodigy as I had it upon the 
best inquiry I could make, leaving the discussion of the 
natural causes which might concern a matter too hard for me 
to comprehend ; but the power of his almighty arm is mani- 
fest to all, who weigheth the hills in a balance, and in whose 
presence the heavens drop, the hills are melted like wax ; 
Sinai itself is moved. 

‘‘] hope to have an opportunity to see the place, and if 
any other matter considerable, upon my observations, or 
further inquiry shall appear, [ shall be obliged to give your 
Lordship a further account thereof, and for the present, 
am bold only to subscribe myself, 

Your right honourable Lordship’s 
humble servant, 


Joun WInTHROP.’” 
‘© To the Lord Brereton.’ 





It is proper to add, that inquiry has been made of intelli- 
gent individuals in Wells, by a gentleman who has recently 
journeyed to that part of the country, and that no tradition 
of such an occurrence,as is above described, is preserved in 
that region. One of the persons consulted, observed, that 
there had been four or five instances within his recollection, 
(one about thirty years since) when a large mass of earth 
containing several trees, slid into the river, and for a time 
formed a great obstruction, to the current. Similar landslips 
are not unfrequent in this and other countries. There was 
one a few years since on the Kennebeck, between Hallowell 


and Augusta, which is thus described by the friend who 
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made the inquiries at Wells. ‘ A mass of earth with seve- 
ral trees on its surface was carried about sixteen rods ; the 
force with which it went, bore down large trees which it 
passed over.” ‘It was in this way probably” he adds, 
‘‘on the Kennebunk in the occurrence which gave rise to 
Mr. Winthrop’s letter. The people in the neighbourhood 
supposed it must have been blown up, though the trees 
might have righted after its passage. In the instance on the 
Kennebeck, the land was undermined by springs, and being 
on adeclivity, slid off by its own weight from the hard clay 
beneath.” 

It is obvious, that in adopting this explanation, we must 
reject some particulars asserted in the narrative; but sucha 
process often occurs in forming results upon evidence. Fur- 

ther inquiry may lead to the substitution of some other solu- 
tion. Inthe meantime we may remark, that the apparently 
strange relations which we often meet with in history should 
not be too hastily rejected, as fabrications or illusions. A just 
interpretation often leads to satisfactory conclusions from 
statements which appear wild and extravagant. Our ac- 
quaintance with electricity, explains some of the marvellous 
phenomena asserted by Pliny, and what is known of the 
aurora borealis, and of the zodiacal light, informs us what we 
are to understand by the flaming spears and aerial armies, 
which were beheld and recorded by our terrified ancestors. 
September 12. D. 
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ryy . . 

There appeared in the newspapers some months since, a 
character of Buonaparte, drawn with energy and truth ; 
most of the ideas and expressions of it will be found 


in the following lines, which are offered for the North- 
American Review. 


BUONAPARTE. 





‘T's drama sinks,—the tragick scene is o’er,— 
And he who mov’d the springs is seen no more: 
He, whose mad course was still to Virtue blind,— 
Whose stage the world,—whose auditors mankind,— 
W hose plot unfolding, fill'd the earth with tears 
Now lost, disgrace’d, abandon’d, disappears. 
When first, with eagle eye and vulture’s rage, 
He rush’d in strides of fury o’er the stage, 

He rais’d the curtain with his dagger’s blade, 
And pour’d red carnage o’er the slumbering shade. 
His dreadful part, terrifick, strange and new, 
Nor Fancy follow d, nor Experience drew, 

It sprang inventive from a daring mind, 

W here malice, nerve, and intellect combin’d. 
Nurs’d by ambition, for a moment slept 

In a stern heart where feeling never wept, 
Thence bursting rapid, changeless in its aim, 
Gave birth to deeds that langu: ige Cannot name. 
With battle clouds the shrinking sun he veil’d, 
With wasting fires the startled night assail’d, 
Mark’d on the ravag’d earth his dire pursuit, 
By her torn blossoms, and her wither’d fruit ; 
Without a signal, to the field he rush’d, 

O’er friends enslav’d, and faithful allies crush’d: 
High from the Alps, amid eternal snow, 

He pour’d his legions on the vale below ; 

In desolation’s tone his armour rang, 

War follow’d war, from conquest, conquest sprang 
He fought in Scythia’s caves, on Africk’s sands, 
Chas’d the wild Arab mid his roving bands, 
Perch’d on the pyramids, in dizzy height, 
Look’d down with scorn on Alexander’s might; 
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O’er Europe’s realm like Attila he rush’d, 

He snatcl’d, divided, subjugated, crush’d, 

Here, planted minions in bis smile to reign, 

There, captive monarchs groan’d beneath his chain. 
The Roman pontiff trembled at his rod, 

Which proudly prest the altar of his God, 

While Albion’s fleets, whose sides with lightning glow, 
Were seen like Argus, watching for their foe, 

And her white cliffs, in close array were lin’d, 

With anxious soldiers on their arms reclin’d: 

For, like the blasting Siroch’s baleful breath, 

His path was strew’d with misery and death. 

As on the flashing meteor, bright and dread, 

Each eye was fix’d, where er his madness led : 

And if his pride exulted in the fame, 

What heart could wonder, or what voice could blame ? 
Could mortal eye endure, with steady sight, 

The dazzling pomp of such tremendous height ? 

Who, that unhurt, and undismay’d had stood 

Mid slaughter’d myriads in the fields of blood, 

But would suppose his temperd armour given 

Like stern Achilles, from the forge of heaven? 
—Admiring awe beheld his clories tow’r, 

And France forgot her chains to share his pow’r, 

E’en the pale conseript jeft without a sigh, 

Home, love, and liberty, for him to die. | 

Proud Genius, bending, strew'd her venal lays; 

The servile arts were listed in his praise, 

W hile blood stain’d victory, in trophies bore, 

The ravish’d spoils of rich Italia’s shore. 

—lu that proud city, where his arching throne 

On ruin raisd, with sudden brilliance shone, 

Time laid aside his scythe, to gaze with joy 

And linger among charms he never could destroy. is 
—W hile the o!d world. to meet its ofispring came, ae 
Sages and chiefs who join’d the march of fame, ; 
Claim with delighted eye and tone sublime, 

A milder sentence on the tyrant’s crime. 

—But how can Europe grant the kind appeal ? 

Reft of her sons, and wounded hy his steel! 

W here is a couch so dark, a cell so deep 
That burning Moscow’s memory there should sleep ‘ 

W hat, can the scenes of purple Jaffa blot ? 

And when shall Loda’s slaughter be forgot ? 

Who from a future ace shall hide the view 

Of Jena, Austerlitz, and Waterloo? 
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Earth clad in sable, never can forego 

‘The deepen 'd trace, or man forget the wo. 
Yet let him live, if life can yet be born 
Disrob’d of glory, and deprest with scorn ; 
Yes, let him live! if he to life can bend 
Without a follower, and without a friend: 

If from the hand he hated, he can bear 

To take the gift, his stain’d existence spare, 
Who from his lonely island shall exclude 

‘The fearful step of Conscience foul with blood ? 
What cuirass guard his breast with temper’d force 
From the keen shaft of pitiless remorse ? 

Oh! in his awful cell of guilt and fear 

Stretch the red map that marks his dire career, 
Light the funereal torch, in ruin spread 

His reeking hecatombs of mangled dead, 

And if to hearts like his Contrition comes, 
There let him seek her mid impending glooms : 
‘There let him live, and to mankind display 
The mighty miseries of ambition’s sway ; 
There let him sink, to teach them by his fate 
The awful horrours of the guilty great. 

Great, in the stores of a malignant mind; 
Great, in the deeds that desolate mankind; 
Great, like the pestilence in sable shroud, 
‘'hat darts its arrow from the midnight cloud ; 
Great, like the whirlwind in its wrecking path, 
‘To sow in evil, and to reap in wrath. 


The British parliament were occupied last year, in the 
investigation of various objects of interiour police, particu- 
Jarly mendicily, in which many curious facts and enormous 
abuses were brought to light, in the management of mad- 
houses. The investigation of these, discovered scenes of 
cruelty which cannot be perused without horrour. Bethle- 
hem Hospital, in London, eccupied a principal place in the 
examination, and furnishes a remarkable instance to what a 
frightful degree abuses may accumulate, even in the midst 
of a polished and humane people. The minutes of the 
evidence taken before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons were published, and form a volume which cannot be 
read without shuddering. Reform has taken place; and a 
system of humanity in the treatment of these wretched 
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patients, and of skill in their cure, will be the consequence. 
Much of this change will be owing, to an establishment 
undertaken by the Quakers, near York, in England, which 
appears to be conducted with great humanity, skill, and 
success. Au account of this Llustitution, called the “ Re- 
treat,” has been published by Mv. Tuke, and contains a 
particular relation ot the mode pursued in this hospital, and 
some very curious anecdotes. One of their rules is to 
afford occupation to the hands and thoughts of the patients. 
For this latter purpose, they are sometimes indulged with 
pens and paper. The following verses he gives as the 
production of one of the patients, who, he remarks, “ at 
the time of its composition, laboured under a very conside- 
rable degree of active mania.””? The production is, under 
these circumstances, very remarkable. 


ADDRESS TO MELANCHOLY. 


Spirit of darkness! from yon lonely shade 
W here fade the virgin roses of the spring 3 
Spirit of darkness! hear thy fav’rite maid, 
'T'o sorrow’s harp, her wildest anthem sing. 


Ah! how has Love despoil’d my earliest bloom, 
And flung my charms as to the wintry wind; 
Ah! how his Love hung o’er thy trophied tomb. 
‘The spoil of Genius, and the wreck of mind, 


High rides the moon the silent heavens along ; 
hick fall the dews of midnight on the ground ; 
Soft steals the lover when the morning song, 
Of waken’d warblers through the woods resound: 


Then I with thee my solemn vigils keep, 
And at thine altar take my lonely stand; 
Again my lyre, unstrung, i sadly sweep, 
While Love leads up the dance, with harp in hand 


High o’er the woodlands, Hope’s gay meteors shone. 
And thronging thousands bless’d the ardent ray. 

1 turn’d, but found Despair on his wild roam, 
And with the Demon bent my hither-way: 
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Soft o’er the vales she blew her bugle horn, 
Oh! where Maria, whither dost thou stray ? 
Return thou false maid, to th’ echoing sound. 
I flew, nor heeded the sweet syren’s lay. 


Hail Melancholy! to yon lonely towers 
I turn, and hail thy time-worn turrets mine, 
Where flourish fair the nightshade’s deadly flowers, 
And dark and blue the wasting taper shine. 


There, O my Epwin! does thy spirit greet | 
In Fancy’s maze thy lov’d and wandering maid ; 

Soft through the bower thy shade Marta meets, 
And leads thee onward through the myrtle glade. 


O, come with me, I hear the song of eve, 
Far sweeter, far, than the loud shout of morn: 
List to the pantings of the whispering breeze, 
Dwell on past woes, or sorrows yet unborn. 


We havea tale; and song may charm these shades, 
Which cannot rouse to life Marra’s mind, 
Where Sorrow’s captives hail thy once lov’d maid. 
To joy a stranger, and to grief resigu’d. 
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Epw:n, farewell! go, take my last adieu; 
\h! could my bursting bosom tell thee more, 
Here, parted here, from love, from life, and you, 
I , our my song as on a foreign shore. 
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But stay, rash youth, the sun has climb’d on high. 
The night is past, the shadows all are gone: 
Por lost Marta, breathe the eternal sigh, 
And wait thy sorrows to the gales of morn. 
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The vigorous intellect, and masculine character of mind, 
possessed by the late Honourable Samueyt Dexter, gave 
him the habit of deep meditation in a remarkable degree ; 
that he joined to this a playful fancy, and the power of 
poetical composition is not so generally known. He wrote. 
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what are styled, occasional verses, with great delicacy and 
facility, though he seldom trifled in this way. The follow- 
ing juvenile performance, delivered while a junior sophister, 
at an exhibition in Cambridge, has been lent us by a friend, 
and is probably almost the only copy in existence. We 
have thought that it would be a gratification te many, to see 
so early a performance of this eminent man. 


The Progress of Science. A poem, delivered at Harvard College, 
before a Committee of Overseers, April 21, 1780, by a Junior 
Sophister. 


‘* Me verd primdm dulces ante omnia Musae, 

Quarum sacra fero, ingenti perculsus amore, 

Accipiant. 

Virgil’s Georgics.*’ 

Let martial souls, whom wild ambition warms, 
The trumpet’s clangor, and rude din of arms, 
Point out the path victorious heroes trod, 
The pest of nations, and the scourge of God: 
Mine be the task, in hum)ler verse to trace 
The real greatness of the human race. 


Tho’ rude and savage Afric’s sons we find, 
Yet there first Science dawn’d upon mankind. 
There curb'd the passions in perpetual strife, 
And there begat the softer arts of life. 

Blest by kind nature with a gen’rous soil, 
That yielded herbage, tho’ not dress’d with toil. 

In philosophick ease they pass'd their years, 

And wateh’d the motions of the rolling Spheres. 
Their modest wants plain Nature could redress, 

And Science gave them rural happiness. 

Ecypt beheld her twilight’s fainter ray, 

And form’d fond hopes of her meridian day ; 

When, lo! tyrannick rage usurp’d the whole, 

And cramp'd with fetters each high swelling soul. 
Disorder’d fancy superstition bred ; 

She clay’d her wings, and thought her foe was dead ; 
Yet she but fled, to gain in happy Greece, 

What Egypt had deny’d her, rural peace. 

T'he Grecian souls, form’d of the subtlest kind, 

In Freedom nurtur'd, strength’ned and refin’d, 

Quick catch’d the flame ; it ran from soul to soul, 
And like electrick fire, inspir’d the whole. 
Here Poets sang, and Rhetoricians plead, 

Here Statesmen sat, and patriot Worthies bled. 
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Ah blindness to the future! headlong toss’d, 
They grasp d the shadow, but the subsiance lost. 
Greece led her armies ‘Troy's high walls to rase ; 
The city shook and totter’d to its base, 

At length it fell but from its ruins rose 

A vagrant band to subjugate their foes. 
Imperial Rome, the mistress of the world, 
"Towns, cities, kingdoms into ruin hurld, 

And reign’d supreme alone. Greece felt her force, 
Nor stem‘d the torrent in its rapid course ; 

Ail victims fell to its resistless rage, 

The rough Barbarian, and the Grecian Sage. 
Ardent the Romans Grecian science view'd, 
Nor scorn ’d to learn of tiose they had subdu’d ; 
They reach’d the same sublimity of thought, 
And those, who learn’d, equal’d those, who taught. 
here godlike Homer rear’d his awful head, 
Here Virgil sang, and here great Tully plead. 
As when some mighty torrent, swol’n with rain, 
Falls rushing, deshing, ‘till it meets the plain, 
O’er craggy rocks bends its resistiess force, 

From clift to clift loud thund’ring in its course ; 
So did the Athenian patriotick rave, 

And taught his country to be nobly brave. 

Not so the Roman. As the ancient Nile 
Glides smoothly on within its banks a while, 
Slow, gradual, rising, then o’erspreads the plain, 
ind adds all Egypt to the swelling main; 

So syren ‘Tully onward gently rolls, 

Enchants, enraptures, and subdues our souls. 


























































Behold far north the gath’ring tempest rise, 
Rusbing impetuous, as the whirlwind flies; 
‘Towns, cities, kingdoms from their basis fall, 
And one wide ruin overwhelms them all. 
Eternal Rome sinks to the common grave, 
Bursts, like a bubble dancing on the wave, 
Flies of in smoke, and rules the world no more— 
Oh! blush then, earthly grandeur! pageant power! ! 
Age after age in one sad tenour ran, 
A blank—a chasm in the page of man. 
Men drudg’d their !abour’d dulness to rehearse, 
To form an anagram, or egg in verse ; 
They stifled genius with pedantick rules, 
And labour’d hard to prove that they were fools. 
No  ghiy task, tho’ labour’d in so long, 
Each iine was proof, was demonstration strong ; 
An! meu, O dulness to perfection brought ! 
Blush’d to be guilty of a noble thought. 
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Yet in this gloom did Roger Bacon rise, 

Like lightning flashing thro’ the clouded skies, 
He burst the barrier of pedantick rules, 

And all the labour’d jargon of the schools. 

As forked lightnings, with their hasty licht, 
Serve but to shew the horrours of the night ; 
So he but shew’d the dulness of the age, 

A stain—a blot upon historick page. 


As when cold Zembla, wrapt in darkest shade, 


First sees the Sun erect his radiant head, 
fn gratitude to the benignant power, 

They gather round and Persian like adore ; 
He cives them light, not only light, but heat ; 


W arms with new life, and makes that life compleat : 


Th’ expanding blossoms smile on every clod, 
And laughing vallies own the present Gad; 


Loud hymns of praise the feather tribes employ, 


And savage beasts how! their tremendous joy ; 
A second Bacon thus divine appear’d, 
Took hoary dulness by his grisly beard, 


Shook the grim tyrant first, then headlong hurl’d, 


And reinstated Science in the world. 

Hence brilliant worthies our attention claim, 
Who grace the annals of Britannia’s fame. 

W hile sun, or moon, or planetary spheres, 
Traverse the circle of revolving years ; 

While nature’s laws exist, great Newton’s name 
Shall stand the foremost on the list of fame. 

He saw creation in her mystick dance, 

By order govern’d, not by devious chance ; 

He traced the planets thro’ their mazy road, 
Caught wand’ring comets in their dark abode, 
Exptor’d great nature’s universal chain, 

Heng earth self-ballane’d in the vast inane, 
Unfolded the philosophy of light, 

Taught us why this is black, why that is white, 
Taught us why bodies are so prone to fall, 
What heaves old ocean, and unravell’d all 

This riddle of creation. 
'l'oreach his merit I can never hope, 
Then take his euge in the words of Pope. 
‘* Superiour beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 
Admird such wisdom in all earthly shape, 
And shew’d a Newton as we shew an ape.” 





Thee, tuneful Pope, with equal praise they show, 
Whose noble thoughts in strains harmonious flow 
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Hail ! Shakspear, hail ! We feel thy force divine, 
Feel nature’s pathos live in ev’ry line. 

Thro’ distant climes shall Milton’s fame be heard, 
Our modern Homer, and sublimest bard. 

in Metaphysicks too a Locke we find, 

Unfolding the recesses of the mind, 

Teaching mankind the great Creator’s plan ; 

Yet less admire the author than the man. 

Great in himself, he could with pleasure leave 
The tinsel’d greatness that a Court can give, 
Refuse a place—a pension, and retire 

From glittring pomp, to fan celestial fire. 

Nor Britain only can her worthies boast ; 

They rise in crowds throughout all Europe’s coast. 
E’en this far western world can boast a few ; 
We've had a Franklin, and a Winthrop too. 

Ab! Winthrop’s dead—Then o’er his sacred hearse 
Pay the sad tribute of elegiack verse. 

Yet wherefore grieve ? 'To Winthrop now ’tis giv’n, 
Not to survey, but to inhabit heav’n. 

Eccentrick souls, great as himself, shall rise, 
Spring loose from earth, and emulate the skies. 
for see, in Europe Science reigns no more, 
Their souls are fetter'd with tyrannick power. 
Tiptoe she stands on Europe's utmost verge, 
With wing high-hovering o’er the foaming surge ; 
See her in air her form majestick raise, 

See placid ocean motionless to gaze. 

‘See clumsy whales in awkward measures play, 
And the mild radiance of her gladsome day 
‘Tremble upon the wide extended plain, 

And adoration universal reign. 


Hail, beauteous Goddess! here erect thy seat, 
Let infant Harvard be thy fam’d retreat. 


All hail, ye worthies, who with gen’rous views 
Nurture this dwelling for the tuneful muse. 
When the Supreme in that tremendous day 
Shall from creation wipe this spot of clay ; 
When the dread mandate shall in heav’n be pass’d, 
And Nature in convulsions groan her last ; 
When liquid flames in molten columns rise, 
And the swift cherub thro’ our system flies, 
Blows out yon taper in his mighty power, 
And swears that “ time on earth shall be no more ;° 
‘Then shall a Hollis, then a Hancock rise, 
And spring with rapture to their native skiez. 
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ORIGINAL. 
HOR. CAR. ODE 24th, LIB. 1st. 


TO VIRGIL. 


War solace for the drooping mind ?— 
Ah! where shall grief a barrier find, 
For one belov'd so long ?— 
Offspring of Jove—Melpomene divine, 
Come wean my plaintive song !— 
Pour on my soul the melting strain, 
And strike, in wild lament, thy harp’s deep tone again ! 


Say, is that wakeless sleep Quintilius’ now ?— 
Does night eternal press that fallen brow ?— 
A chaster spirit where shall virtue find— 

Fair Constancy and Truth with sister Justice join’d / 


The many good mourn’d o’er the lonely dead ;— 

But most the tears, which thou, my Virgil, shed ;— 

Yet tears are vain,—the gods no suppliant heed ,— 
Nor gave Quintilius’ life from mortal weakness freed ' 


Though thou in sweeter strains could’st chime 
Thy magick lyre, in wildering swell,— 
Than Thracian Orpheus e’er could sound, 
Who charm’d the listning woods around. — 
Blood warms no more the parted soul, 
When sway’d by Fate in dark control, 
It mingles with that shadow’y band, 
Which flit in mazy dance ‘neath Hermes’ magick wand! 


Tis hard,—but patience cheats the weariness of pain, 
And sovthes our present wo—when other hope were vain ! 
Brunsnick. WwW R. 








Scniui. A pillar, in an open field near Stralsund, bore the follon- 
ing mscription inGerman. The popular attention was too strong- 
ly attracted to ii, and tt was shortly removed. 


Wo rests this nameless mound beneath, 
Thus rudely pil'd upon the heath ? 
Naked to winds and waters sweep, 

Does here some gloomy outcast sleep 
Yet many a footstep freshly round, 
Marks it as lov’d, as holiest ground. 


Stranger ! this mound is all the grave 
Of one who liv’d as live the brave, 
Nor ever heart’s devoted tide 

More nobly pour’d than when he died ! 
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Poetry. 


Strange! no stone might dare to tell 
His name who on this red spot fell ! 


These steps are steps of German men, 
That, when the tyrant’s in his den, 

Come crouding round with midnight tread, 
To vow their vengeance o’er the dead. 
Dead! no, that spirit’s brightning still, 
Soldier! thou seest the grave of ScHiLL! 





EPIGRAMS 
From the English Morning Chronicle. 
ON THE PRESENT RAIN. 


Qvotn Tom, what miserable weather * 
The present rain does more, 

To ruin farmers altogether, 
Than ever rain before. 


Alas good 'Tom! with narrow eyes, 
This grivance you pursue, 

The present rain what man denies, 
Has ruined England too ? 





DIVINITY AND PHYSIC 5-——-OR D. D. AND M. De 


How D. D. swaggers, M. D. rolls! 

I dub them both a brace of noddies! 
Old D. D. has the eare of souls, 

And M. D. has the care of bodies. 


Between them both what treatment rare, 
Our souls and bodies must endure ; 
One has the cure without the care, 
And one the care without the cure. 





On hearing the Regent accused of making distinctions in the 


tations lo his Fete. 


No more, disloyal wretch, for shame! 

No more your prince unjustly blame, 
For splendid Fetes display ; 

The prince and people share their state, 

To give them is the Prince’s Fete, 

The people’s fete to pay. 
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NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 


* 
¥ Quamne 
A Statistical view of the Commerce of the United States 


of America ; its connection with agriculture and manu- 
factures, and an account of the publick debt, revenues, 


and expenditures of the United States. With a brief 


review of the trade, agriculture, and manufactures of the 
Colonies, previous to their Independence. Accompani- 
ed with tables illustrative of the principles and objects 
of the work. By Timothy Pitkin, a member of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, from the 
State of Connecticut. Hartford, printed by Charles 
Hosmer, pp. 427, 8vo. 


Tere is little in the early periods of the existence of any 
nation, to reward research into ifs history. All the move- 
ments of society, in its first stages, are so entirely regu- 
lated by temporary and local considerations, its energies 
are necessarily so weak, and its spheres of action so cir- 
cumscribed, that the causes of its progress are, for the 
most part, to be ascribed to the qualities, which distin- 
guish particular individuals, rather than to those of a more 
general and permanent character. Men must advance far 
beyond the state of huntsmen and fishermen and shepherds, 
before the general results of their civil condition become 
objects of useful inquiry and analysis. After property be- 
gins to accumulate, and wealth to be concentrated in the 
hands, comparatively of a few ; after the course of a socie- 
ty is shaped less by the activity of particular individuals, 
than by the mass of intellectual, moral, and physical powers, 
which time and circumstances have placed under the con- 
trol of its rulers, then it is important that facts relative to 
the civil condition of a people, should be known and be 
collected and generalized ; that this knowledge should be 
extended and that means should be afforded for the calcu- 
lation of the force of the nation, and a general understand- 
ing diffused concerning the particulars, upon which its 
strength depends. 
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Truths of this kind are applicable to the people of the 
United States, as they have been to every other. Ante- 
cedent to our revolution, the Colonies had grown rich and 
creat. This had been effected, however, almost wholly by 
the opportunity which the extent and unoccupied condi- 
tion of the soil afforded to individual enterprise and exer- 
tion. Little, if any, of those qighes ang) What, greatness, 
is attributable to the arrangeme}its éf aM society ;_ still 
less to any general principle of policy, or economies, 
which any of the master spirits of the state had devised 
and put into operation, forthe express purpose of improv- 
ing its condition. 

The effect of the revolution, was tocreate something like 
a general will by the universal impulse, which that event, 
in its course and completion communicated. Under the 
first confederation, attempts were made to give substance 
and efficiency to the exertions of the nation. These fail- 
ing, and a general condition of the necessity of more vi- 
gour in the national government, being produced, prepared 
the way for the adoption of the federal constitution; under 
the auspices of which, we seem advancing, if we have 
not already attained to a state in which a knowledge of 
our civil condition will be something more than the gratifi- 
cation of mere curiosity. ‘The internal proportions of 
power and of influence, which the component parts of the 
nation havea right to claim, and which they ought to vindi- 
cate, as well as the relative weight and importance of the 
whole nation, compared with those of cotemporaneous ex- 
ternal states and empires, are only to be ascertained by a 
knowledge of the facts belonging to the condition of our 
society. These, therefore, are to be sought, and ought to 
be studied by all who aspire to regulate, or improve the 
state of the nation; and even by all who would judge 
rightly of their duties as cilizens, and who are conscien- 
tiously scrupulous, even in private life, of so casting their 
influence into the scale of parties, as best to promote the 
general happiness and prosperity. 

It may, however, be doubted, if the United States have 
yet arrived at that stage of national existence, in which a 
creat degree of practical advantage can justly be expected 
from statistical knowledge, in whatever degree it may be 
minute, or accurate. And it is certain, that there are cir- 
eumstances in the condition of our country, which will be 
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likely, for a long time,.to put at fault all calculations found- 
ed on those common facts and data, from which the politi- 
cians of Europe reason and conclude concerning the fates 
of the nations of their own hemisphere. Among these, 
may be enumerated the unparalleled freedom of our Con- 
stitutions, which leaves so narrow a sphere for the opera- 
tions of general regulations, and so wide an one for the ca- 
price and talent of individuals ; the unexampled influx of 
foreigners into our country, and the efilux of our own popu- 
lation into the new lands of the west; and, in general, the 
want of fixity of national character, the result of these and 
other causes, both moral and territorial. History, in the 
long course of its annals, presents no nation, which in the 
early periods of its existence can be compared to the Unit- 
ed States, in the points of greatness, complexity, and num- 
ber of its relations. Ina current of affairs, such as that in 
which this country is involved, rapid, powerful, accumu- 
lated in the mass, and uncertain in the direction of its 
waters, it is scarcely possible for the mind to fix upon any 
dataon which to rest as the ground of policy or just calcu- 
lation. Before the work of reason is completed, all the 
foundations are changed ; the land is gone from under us, 
and new points emerge to view, destined in their turn, also, 
to disappear and to deceive those who put confidence in 
their permanency. 

Reflections of this kind, however just, ought not to make 
us neglect, or prize at a mean rate, a knowledge of such 
general facts, relative to our condition, as we are enabled, 
in so shifting a scene of things, to attain. All knowledge 
is desirable. And that which makes us acquainted with the 
general relations subsisting in our country had many claims 
of interest, and gives some promise of utility ; notwith- 
standing, in this respect, it is necessarily less than what 
would result from similar labours, in a state of society 
more advanced and less fluctuating than that which at 
present exists in our country. 

Political Arithmetick is an art daily growing more impor- 
tant in the United States. It may be hoped, that in pro- 
portion as men approximate towards certainty in their judg- 
ments concerning the facts which indicate the condition 
of the nation, parties will be likely to draw nearer to each 
other in their plans of policy; that principles, in their na- 
ture coherent and uniform, will be laid at the foundation 
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of every system of administration, and thus render them 
less liable to be shaken by the changes, or by any of those 
other alterations in the character of rulers, to which re- 
publicks are so proverbially subject. 

To aid in advancing towards the attainment of this cer- 
tainty, the work of Mr. Pitkin is eminently calculated. 
The opportunities he has enjoyed for prosecuting this un- 
dertaking with success, have been great, and he is well 
qualified both by his talents and turn of mind for the  pur- 
pose. The requisites for such a work, are industry, accu- 
racy, fidelity, a discriminating intellect, and a love of re- 
search into the details of business ; not to be disgusted by 
what is dry, and not to be deterred by what is difficult. 
All these qualifications, besides others of a different, and, 
in vulgar estimation, of a higher, but, for a work of this na- 
ture, of a less essential character, it is manifest, from the 
evidence this volume contains, that Mr. Pitkin possesses, 
in avery distinguished degree. Our country has never 
yet produced a work, more indicative of extensive, accu- 
rate, and laborious research. It is a manual of political 
knowledge relative to our country, which every statesman 
and man of general science ought to have in his library ; on 
the subjects on which it treats, its authority is complete. 
Every thing it contains is practical information. Nothing 
is yielded to theory. Nothing is added for the sake of dis- 
play. A book of tables and figures and arithmetical re- 
sults may not meet, on its first entrance into the world, any 
noisy or vivid marks of general approbation. It will, how- 
ever, work its way, not only into the closets of the curious, 
but to the desks of men of business, and secure for itself a 
well earned, because a laborious and useful fame, both with 
its cotemporaries, and with posterity. 

Antecedent to the publication of this volume, there ex- 
isted but one formal work on the subject of American sta- 
tisticks. “‘ Economica, ora Statistical Manual for the United 
States,” published in 1806, by Samuel Blodget, junior. 
This work contained some facts useful to be collected, and 
many calculations and reasonings, having a tendency to ex- 
cite interest and attention to the subject. It was not, how- 
ever, written in a style suited to acquire popularity, either 
for itself or its subject, nor published under circumstances 
of a nature to attract publick confidence. It was, therefore, 
oftener consulted than quoted, and more frequently used 
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than acknowledged. Blodget was neither precise in the ob- 
jects of his research, nor distinct in his design, nor discrimi- 
nating in the selection of topicks appropriate for such work. 
Much that he inserts belongs to general history rather than 
to statisticks. A considerable portion of his volume is made 

up of chronological details. He republishes the constitu- 
tion of the United States, ard treats of the policy pursued 
by former legislatures of the Union, with an asperity of cen- 
sure, and of that, which future ought to pursue in a style of 
authority, not calculated either to win favour or excite con- 
viction. Blodget’s mind was bold, ardent, original, and 
speculative. In the latter period of his life, when his book 
was published, he was an observer of the scenes which 
passed, rather than an actor in them. His book partakes 
of the character of a mind so constituted and so circum- 
stanced. He has the merit, and it is no small one, of hav- 
ing been the first in this country to enter on this field of 
authorship. And although his work may be superceded by 
those of recent date, and by those framed under happier 
auspices, yet his merif ought not to be wholly passed in si- 
lence. Those who follow the track he first took, must in- 
evitably derive some aid from his mistakes, as well as from 
his example. <A passing recollection seems to be due to 
one who first undertook to explore, and first made a leca- 
tion in a part of science, which before, was in this country, 
little else than a wilderness. 

The work of Mr. Pitkin was commenced and prosecuted 
under circumstances in every respect auspicious. A mem- 
ber of congress, engaged in the active debates of the time, 
realizing, from his situation, what was necessary to,be known, 
and from his official station not only enabled to seek, but 
often to command information from the departments of State, 
in forms the most favourable to his pursuits, it is to be ex- 
pected that his work should possess all the accuracy of de- 
tail and precision of object, that the relation in which he 
stood to the country, enabled him toattain. And there can 
be no doubt, that he has availed himself of the advantageous 
circumstances in which he was placed, with a zeal, an in- 
dustry, and intelligence, as exemplary, as it is in relation to 
such a work for the purposes of confidence and alility, 
indispensable. 

The branches of the art of political arithmetick includes 
the population, the wealth, and all the circumstances which 
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constitute the strength of a nation. These depend upon 
its general relations, and upon the particular turn which has 
been given to its industry and ingenuity. ‘Those, who 
first engaged in the study of the principles of this art in 
Europe, proceeded, for the most part, on general reason- 
ings, founded on very limited and often imaginary grounds; 
little better than guessing from a few scanty particulars at 
the general conclusions, after which they sought. Of late, 
however, in the principal states in Europe, and since the 
adoption of the federal constitution, in the United States, 
the publicify, which has been given to the laws and opera- 
tions of government, and its acts being often expressly fram- 
ed so as to enlarge information on such topicks, a facility 
has been given to these researches, which leaves little to 
wish, at least, so far as relates to a knowledge of the extent 
of population, and to the results of the external commerce, 
and the relations of the publick revenue and debt. In this 
country, until within a very few years, manufactures have 
scarcely had an importance, sufficient to attract the atten- 
tion of the politician. And agriculture, notwithstanding it 
is the predominating interest in the nation, has escaped, al- 
most wholly both the patronage and the consideration of 
government. 

There are two general points of view, by which it is natu- 
ral that all statistical researches relative to this country 

should be regulated. The state of these relations, antece- 
dent and subsequent to the declaration of independe nce. 
Antecedent to our revolution, nothing satisfactory is known 
of the state of our agriculture. And whatever has come 
down to us of the state of our manufactures, Is Joose, gene- 
ral, and uncertain. Some formal reports of the board of 
trade and plantations indeed exist, relative to the interfe- 
rence,with the right of supplying the colenies with manufac- 
tures, which the mother country claimed, and which it was 
apprehended, the spirit and direction of colontal industry 


jeopardised. But these reports were all necessarily imper- 


fect. All classes of the people in the colonies were inter- 
ested to conceal, as far as possible, from the scrutinising 
eye of British jealousy, both the number and extent of that 
rising interest. And the sleeping activity and ‘ perpetual 
sitting vacation of the board of trade,’ were ill qualified to 
discover, at three thousand miles distance, the fallacies by 
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which interest anxiously concealed its greatness and pros- 
perity. On many points, and relative to whole colonies, 
they confess their want of information. As to the rest, 
their reports contain nothing more than general statements 
and results, calculated to lull the apprehensions of their 
own capitalists, rather than to disclose the actual state of 
American industry. 

Of the commercial state of the colonies, it would be natu- - 
ral to expect more precise and numerous documents. Yet 
even here, there is nothing to satisfy any great scrupulous- 
ness of research, and little to gratify even mere curiosity. 
Hutchinson, Franklin, Wynne, She fiieild, and some others, 
in general works, have made a few statements and inferen- 
ces on the subject. The real condition of the commerce 
of the colonies, however, is not to be gathered from their 
accounts, or from any that exist, with satisfactory precision. 
The extent and the scattered nature of settlements on our 
sea-coasts, cave great facilities to evasions of the laws of reve- 
nue and trade. The general opinion also, which prevailed 
on this side of the Atlantick, concerning the innocency of 
those attempts to counteract the exercise by the parent 
state, of so doubtful a right, and so odious a power as those 
laws were considered, combined with the connivance, to say 
the least of custom-house officers, for the most part under 
ihe influence of similar sentiments and interests, rendered 
all the documents derived from that source in America, 
little more than the shadows of the reality. And as to the 
custom-house regulations in Great Britain, and the depend- 
ence which may be placed upon their statements on this 
subject, some idea may be formed, from what one of their 
most laborious historians * has : said of Barbadoes, Virginia, 
and Maryland, which he stiles, “the best affected of the 
colonies.’ ‘ Considering them’’ (the acts of navigation) 
“either as inconsistent with their privileges, or destructive 
of their infant commerce, they hesitated to obey, or eluded 
their provisions. And they trafficked without restraint, 
wherever hope of gain directed their navigators.”? From 
such, and other causes, the commerce of the colonies at all 
times, exceeded greatly what those documents indicated ; 


* Chalmers’ Annals of the United Colonies, ¥. 1. p. 313. 
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and to adegree, at this time probably, as little imagined as 
it is difficult to be ascertained. 

The labours of Mr. Pitkin have greatly facilitated inqui- 
ries on this head. The best information derived from the 
hooks of the British custom-house, and from our early wri- 
ters, relative to the state of commerce and population, dur- 
ing the colonial period, he has collected and arranged. 
Little more can be expected on this topick than he “has 
attained. 

Touching the colonial policy of Great Britain, it is not, 
perhaps, quite correct to say, as Mr. Pitkin does, that 
‘“‘ the policy y of Great Britain has always been to secure to 
herself the carriage of the produce of her colonies, to mo- 
nopolise their raw materials, and to furnish the colonists 
with all the manufactures, or other imported articles they 
consume.’’ During the first half century, after the earliest 
settioment, and until the time of Cromwell, ‘ all the cole- 
nies* had been indulged ina free and open trade to and 
from all parts of the world, unless the privileges granted to 
the East India Company made an exception.” The date 
of that policy is also somewhat anteriour to the year 1660 ; 
the period Mr. Pitkin assigns to it. The act of navigation 
of that year was not the root of that policy. It was Crom- 
well and his republican coadjutors, who seem first to have 
had a true sense of the importance of the colonies ; and 
framed, in 1652, the famous act of navigation, prohibiting the 
plantations from receiving or exporting any European com- 
modities, except in English ships, navigated by English- 
men.+ Itis true that Chalmers, in his political annals of the 
United Colonies, (b.1.c h. v.) attempts to wrest from Crom- 
well and the republican parliament, the praise of being the 
authors of that policy ; maintaining that it originated with 
Charles the first, and citing the instructions giv en by that 
monarch to Berkley, on his being appointed, in 1639, gov- 
ernour of Virginia. But the principles inserted ina solitary 
commission, are scarcely to be dignified with the character 
given to them by Chalmers, as being “a prodigious change 
in colonial policy.” Whatever were their motives, and 


* See Hutchinson’s History of CERT l. v. p. 178. 
+ See Humes’ History of England, 7. vol. p. 212; and Hutchinson’s 
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probably these were no higher, than to disgust and to pave 
the way for hostilities with the Dutch, it was to the long 
parliament, that Great Britain is indebted for the first regu- 
lar plan and execution, of her late so much boasted colonial 
system. Their outline was filled up, and attempted to be 
perfected at the Restoration. Great inconveniences resulted 
to colonial commerce, from the attempt to carry it into 
effect, and its success was at no time complete. 

With respect to the state of our commerce, subsequent 
to the American Revolution, and of that of agriculture and 
manufactures, so far as they are connected with it, the 
work before us contains every thing the statist has a right 
to expect, in the present situation of our country. The work 
also is the more valuable, and its author deserves the higher 
credif, inasmuch as it is almost wholly documentary. His 
study seems to have been to furnish facts and evidence, to 
serve as foundations of reasoning for others. He indulges 
in no theories. He no where dilates, for the sake of draw- 
ing out his work into a ionger thread, than the texture of his 
subject requires. All is correct, precise, and to the degree 
which is attainable, satisfactory. It is difficult to find in 
any country, a work on such a topick, so purely and strictly 
elementary. And although on this account, it can hardly 
expect to have an extensive, popular, circulation,; yet we 
are mistaken indeed, if the author do not acquire for him- 
self a higher and more desirable praise, that which follows 
laborious exertion, usefully and successfully applied to the 
elucidation of the most important concerns of a nation. 

It may be expected that we should say something of the 
particular topicks on which the work touches, in order 
that our general readers may know what they may expect 
to find, should they have occasion to seek any of the infor- 
mation which it contains. 

It treats then of our Exports, considered under the rela- 
tions of the produce of the sea, of the forest, of agriculture, 
and of manufactures. Each branch of export is arranged 
and considered under distinct heads ; the value and quan- 
tity of each article is separately stated, so far as was prac- 
ticable, at every annual period since the adoption of the 
federal constitution, accompanied by comparative views of 
the value and quantity of each product at different periods 
Vol. UI. No. 9. A5 
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The export of foreign produce, its quantity, value, and the 
effect, which at different periods was occasioned by our neu- 
trality, and by the system of commercial restriction and 
war, is distinctly discussed. 

Under the head of our Imports, the amount of that 
branch of our trade, its quantity and value, with the ditfe- 
rent parts of the world, particularly with Great Britain, 
France, China, and the East Indies, are stated ; the exports 
and imports in different years are compared, and the amount of 
articles imported and consumed, estimated from official 
data. 

The history of our publick debt is also given, from its com- 
mencement to the beginning of the year 1815. The state 
of the United States’ sinking funds, the amount and terms 
of recent loans unifed with a sketch, also from official docu- 
ments,ef the publick debt and sinking fund of Great Britain. 

Our revenues also are traced in all their relations, whether 
of customs or internal taxes. All the valuations which have 
been made of lands and houses, under the provisions of the 
different direct taxes, are stated and compared. The 
amount, after proceeds of the publick lands, of the post-office, 
and generally the whole account of the receipts and expen 
ditures of the Treasury of the United States, are abstract- 
ed, and presented in a form the most luminous and con- 
densed. 

To these are added statements of our tonnage, both that 
employed in foreign and domestick trade; its gradual and 
relative increase, at the present and at former periods ; and 
compared with that of other nations. The whole illustrat- 
ed by numerous and minute tables: all of authentick cha- 
racter, and most of them having the stamp of official au- 
thority. 

On all these points, the work contains a completeness of 
information, highly important and satisfactory, and not less 
honourable to the laborious fidelity, and discriminating in- 
ielligence of the author, than it will be useful and creditable 
to the country. 

Mr. Pitkin has weil performed the task he undertook. I! 
now remains for the publick to decide, whether this labori- 
ous exertion, in its service, shall meet with the patronage 
and encorragement, it so justly merits. 
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4 Vocabulary, or collection of words and phrases which 
have been supposed to be peculiar to the United Slates 
of America, to which is prefixed an Essay on the pre- 
sent stateof the English language in the United States. 
Originally published in the memoirs of the American 

cademy of Arts and Sciences; and now republished with 
corrections and additions. By John Pickering. Atque, 
ul latine loquamur, videnduin est, ut verba efferamus ea, 
quae nemo jure reprehendat. Cic. de Orat. ee 
published by Cummings and Hilliard. 8vo. pp. 206. 


[r must be granted in praise of learning in this part of 
our republick, that no inconsiderable efforts have been 
made to preserve the English language in its purity. In 
the journals which have preceded our Review, are inter- 
spersed occasional speculations in philology, which, as 
well tor adjudging particular words and phrases, as for ex- 
citing the attention of scholars to verbal criticism, have 
had much influence in preserving what was pure in our 
style, and in recovering it from corruption. With great 
pleasure ewe acknowledge the more systematick labours of 
Mr. Pickering, in the same laudable undertaking. We are 
fully aware that the publick stands in need of literary 
guardians, and that it will not answer, in any province of 
learning, to trust entirely to individual selfgovernment. <A 
wild luxuriance might indeed overspread our literary soil, 
if left to its natural fertility ; but we ought to be able to dis- 
cern between the innocent and the noxious: and if, when 
the hand of cultivation is applied, it be directed without 
skill, what is beautiful may be lamentably marred, and a 
rank growth of what is gaudy and disgusting, may be forc- 
ed toa pernicious maturity. 

Some of our friends, we believe, have been startled 
consequence of too severe an interpretation of Mr. Picker- 
ing’s remarks in his Hssay, prefixed to his Vocabulary, 
and have been ready to apprehend, that they were intend- 
ed, by the author, unreasonably to impoverish the En- 
glish language. Speaking of the discipline to which it is 
necessary to submit, in order to acquire and preserve a pure 
English style, he says : 


“It is related of Mr. Fox, that when speaking of his in- 
lended History, he said, he would ‘admit no word inte 
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his book for w hich he had rdt the authority of Dryden.’* 
This determination may perhaps seem, at first view, to have 
veen dictated by too fastidious a taste, or an undue partial- 
ity for a favourite author; but unquestionably, a rule of 
this sort, adopted in the course of our education, and ex- 
tended to a few of the best authors, would be the most 
effectual method of acquiring a good English style. And 
surely, if Fox found no necessity for any other words than 
Dryden had used, those writers have little excuse, who 
take the liberty, not only of using all the words they can 
find in the whole body of English authors, ancient and 
modern, but also of making new terms of their own at 
pleasure. Who shall have a right to complain of scarcity, 
where that distinguished orator found abundance? Such 
standard authors, therefore, should be made the foundation 
of our English ; but as our language, like all others, is 
constantly though slowly changing, we should also, in or- 
der to perfect our style, as we advance to mature age, study 
those authors of our own time, who have made the older 
writers their models.” 


The style of Dryden is full and flowing, and embraces a 
great compass of expression; and if Fox were contented 
to get his vocabulary from Dryden alone, Mr. Pickering 
concludes, by an argument, a fortiori, as the logicians say, 
in favour of making a few standard authors the foundation 
of our English. 

In Mr. Pickering’ s Essay several selections are made from 
the principal English Reviews, which contain indeed very 
salutary admonitions, but which, taken in their full extent, 
give an exaggerated picture of the deformity of our English 
style, on this side the Aftlantick. "That these censors on 

subjects of taste and learning, should overrate the amount 
of our Gepartures from English idiom and expression, it is 
not surprising ; for such departures, from their very novel- 
ty, even if they do not occur frequently, cannot fail to 
leave a strong impression, and are liable to create a preju- 
dice so deep, that all the faultless diction, and the excel- 
lences of style in general, will not atone for such occasional 
transgression of the laws of good usage. 

The principal object of Mr. Pickering’ s work is to col- 
lect the words and phrases which have been supposed to be 


* Preface to his History of James the Secend. 
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peculiar to the United States. Incidental to this, and in 
a manner embraced in it, is the collection of ‘* antiquated 
words, which were brought to this country by our fore- 
fathers, nearly two centuries ago; (some of which were 
at that day provincial words, in England) and of words to 
which we have affixed a new signification. 

In the course of the vocabulary, it appears from Mr. 
Pickering’s researches, and from the authorities cited, that 
a number of words which have been supposed to be pecu- 
liar to us, are not indebted for their origin to our invention. 
Among these is the verb advocate, in the sense of support 
or defend. But it is highly probable, that, while we are 
denied, by a late English Lexicographer, the honour of in- 
venting it, we have been the means of raising it to notice, 
and of introducing it to the favour of Englishmen. 

In regard to the words lexislate, mission, (in its diplo- 
matick sense) and perhaps a few others, we believe that all 
the credit of invention is in our favour. While, therefore, 
in common with all, who speak the same language, we may 
sufier for our presumption, when we use words unauthorized 
by cusfom ; we have, on the other hand, a share in the 
chances of enriching the English vocabulary, by the use 
of words which may be found convenient, and which may 
be gradually introduced by good writers. Our right to 
make new words, Mr. Pickering say3g he does not mean 
to deny. But we owe if to our reput@on, if we would as- 
pire to be ranked among good English scholars, to do it 
with caution. Vanity may sometimes lead us to imitate 
those who have acquired an infiuence, rather from their 
political rank in the community, than from their literary 
accomplishments ; but it is to the tribunal of learning and 
taste, that all must ultimately submit. 

When we find that words, which have been severely re- 
probated by those who appear to take the chief cognizance 
of letters, make their way into the productions of the best 
authors, we may be ready to think it well enough, that the 
language should be left to chance; and to imagine that no 
evil will arise, in this portion of the world, that will not 
operate its own cure. Innovations in language, in the 
United States, cannot be expected to extend their influence 
in any great degree, to England; and as far as the criticks 
of the latter country are conv ersant with our written pro- 
ductions, we shall not suffer for want of admonition and 
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censure, when we trespass against established rules. Still 
our pride is concerned in the knowledge and observance of 
those rules, and it must be mortified w hen we are detected 
in violating them. 

Doctor Beattie, after having made a collection of Scotti- 
cisms, says in one of his letters, written in 1785, “I be- 
come every day more and more doubtful of the propriety 
of publishing it. Our language, (I mean the English) is 
degenerating very fast ; and many phrases which I know 
to be Scottish idioms, have got into it of late years: so 
that many of my strictures are liable to be opposed by au- 
thorities, which the world accounts unexceptionable.””-— 
Possibly the Doctor might have been in an errour respect- 
ing some of his supposed Scofticisms ; while, on the other 
hand, much is to be allowed for the tendency of the writ- 
ings of the Scotch and English to acquire a close resem- 
blance, as there became a constantly increasing commu- 
nity of literary labours and productions. The solicitude 
of Doctor Beattie to write the English language with cor- 
rectness and purity, is an example of the modesty of an- 
other learned Scotchman, besides that which Mr. Picker- 
ing cites of the celebrated Doctor Campbell. This solici- 
tude is manifested more than once, in his letters to his lite- 
rary friends. An ingtance that we now recollect, is where, 
besides various othegpolocies which he makes for his style, 
he adds, “even prqifncial improprieties, I know, I ain not 
proof against, though few people have been more careful 
to keep “clear of them.” Whatever clemency, theretore, 
American writers may demand for their faults in the use of 
words, they cannot claim exemption from the necessity of 
diligent study of the English language, if they would avoid 
improprieties and barbarisms. 

There is another view, which it becomes us _ to take of 
Mr. Pickering’s Essay and V ocabulary. It might be sup- 
posed, and we believe some persons have too hastily taken 

up the opinion, that he means to proscribe all words of 
American origin. Our national prejudices no doubt would 
revolt against “such an undistinguishing and arbitrary decree. 
But it appears already, from our examination, that he does 
not deny us the right of making new words. It is one of 
the principal excellencies of his work, that it enables us to 
see what words are peculiarly our own ; and to find whether 
they are so much better than any others that could be em- 
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ployed, or rendered so necessary or convenient from local 
circumstances, that we choose to persevere in their use; 
or whether, on the contrary, they are so worthless, or of 
such doubtful utility, as to induce us to relinquish them, in 
favour of those which are authorized and established by 
custom. Locate, for example, may be a useful word to 
denote the surveying and fixing of the boundaries of un- 
settled lands ; but to locate a court, to Jocate a preacher, 
and, what is still worse, to locate a noise and locate a quo- 
tation, meaning in these phrases to point out the place, are 
expressions that violate the rules of propriety and taste. 
‘Such barbarous terms as Presidential and Congressional, 
with some others, are equally unnecessary, and offensive to 
the ear. 

It could not be expected that the author of the vocabu- 
lary should take upon himself the responsibility of a dect- 
sion upon new words in all cases: he had discharged his 
duty, when he had given us the best means in his power for 
forming a judgment ; and had thus afforded us the opportu- 
nity to adopt what is necessary or useful, however new, 
and to guard against needless or pernicious innovations, 
which many, perhaps unconsciously, had before been pro- 
molting. 

Different writers and speakers, in this country, have in- 
deed produced a considerable variety of words, that were 
before unknown ; but it is gratifying, on the whole, to find 
that so small a number of them has been countenanced by 
our own criticks ; and that we have thus been able to pre- 
serve to ourselves, in common with the nation from which 
we descended, the true benefits of the English language. 
Its identity is in fact as perfect as could be expected, under 
the circumstances in which we have been placed ; and by 
the timely efforts of our best scholars, among whom Mr. 
Pickering is pre-eminently deserving of praise, we hope, 
so far from losing any thing more of our true English, fo 
gain greater favour among the liberal criticks of our parent 
country. 

Besides those words which are of native growth, we have 

many, particularly of a colloquial kind, which either are 
now, or were formerly, provincial in England. The labo- 
rious and successful endeavours of Mr. Pickering to collect 
these words, and trace them to their origin, must be highly 


gratifying to the curiosity of the philologist. Many of 
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these words, which are not to be found in our common dic- 
tionaries, we have been accustomed to hear, in different 
parts of our country, from infancy ; but we were not be- 
fore aware, that they had so generally been brought hither 
by our fathers. A few other words, which made a part of 
the written language of former times, but are now obsolete 
in England, still seem to be tenacious of their rights. Tar- 
ry, is one of this class ; but we believe it is now seldom 
used in writing ; and, for the most part, the provincial and 
obsolete words of the Kinglish, have here preserved only a 
hereditary and oval descent. 

The changes of meaning which words undergo, and de- 
partures from the true and common idioms, are among the 
perplexing mutabiiities of language. So fear as these sub- 
jects have fallen under Mr. Pickering’ s notice, we consider 
his vocabulary and remarks, of very great value. Viola- 
lations of the genuine idiom, in a country separated from 
the parent stock, but professing to speak and write the 
same language, often escape with impunity. They are 
cominonly the result of negligence ; sometimes however, 
of pardonable ignorance. Even where the language is 
most cultivated, all the vigilance of criticism is~ requisite 
to preserve its idiom pure. Affectation of novelty, or am- 
bition for some distinctive peculiarities, is apt to betray 
writer into faults of style, which go to fill up the measure 
of its corruption. Thus language, like every thing else, 
must submit to the fashion of the times ; and the idioms 
that were once legitimate andl chaste, now become spurious 
and vulgar. The prediction of Addison, that the time 
would arrive when the style of his papers would be con- 
sidered quaint, vulgar, or obsolete, has not to any great de- 
gree been fulfilled. It was founded in the experience of 
the past ; and fortunately the past was not, in this instance, 
a type of the future. Changes however, have taken place ; 
but there appears for the most part so much of permanen- 
cy inthe accustomed modes of expression, where the En- 
glish language is cultivated, that our apprehensions for its 
safety are perhaps less, than the real danger. 

For manifest changes, partly of the meaning of words, 
and partly of idiom, our readers are referred to—arrive, 
clever, conduct, improve, likely, notify, and temper, among 
many others to be found in Mr. Pickering’s Vocabulary. 
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If any of those who consult this Vocabulary, conclude 
that the result is less portentious than the remarks in the 
Essay led them to apprehend, and that there is little to 
fear from seemingly trifling innovations in language, let them 
consider, that, as in almost every thing else, whether of a 
moral or literary nature, so in language, great effects are 
produced by slow and almost imperceptible degrees. Ma- 
ny professional gentlemen, and many scholars of respecta- 
ble rank, will find various deviations from correct English 
noticed bere, which had never before arrested their atten- 
tion. They will of course be more vigilant in guarding 
against the same or similar abuses of language. Attention 
only is requisite to preserve in general the purity of our 
style ; and afterwards, if we are sometimes involuntarily 
betrayed into faults and improprieties, they will not be such 
nor so frequent, as to bring upon us severe reprehension. 

From these views of the subject before us, we are bound 
to acknowledge our gratitude to Mr. Pickering ; and to wel- 
come his appearance before the publick, in so good a cause, 
as ar event highly auspicious, and one which bodes well to 
American learning. For the abundant authorities which he 
has produced under words of most importance, and for the 
accuracy with which the work is executed in every re- 
spect, he deserves great commendation. | 

This ‘ collection of words and phrases,’ Mr. Picker- 
ing remarks, “I do not offer as a perfect list of our real or 
supposed peculiarities of language, but merely as the be- 
ginning of a work, which can be completed only by long 
and accurate observation, especially of intelligent Ameri- 
cans, who shall have an opportunity of residing i in England, 
andof well-educated Englishmen, who may visit this coun- 
try.” The task is now in his hands; and before a, future 


edition shall be demanded, we hope he will derive all the 


aid which can be acquired from the sources he mentions, 
and from those scholars among ourselves, who think the 
English language worthy of their study, and whose pride 
it is to find it written and spoken with propriety. The author 
is bound to make no apologies for not having accomplished 
more; he engaged in an undertaking almost new ; and if his 
work do not contain every thing which its plan admits, it 
contains much that is extremely. valuable. Variations from 
idiomatical purity, we should fear will be found to multiply, 


as Mr. Pickering extends his researches ; and they form a 
Vol. JIT. No. A6 
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very imferesting part of his work, as far as his inquiries 
have brought them into notice. 

We cannot close these remarks upon Mr. Pickering’s 
Vocabulary, without rec ommending it to the attentive ex- 
amination of every American scholar. 


A Statistical view of the District of Maine, more espe- 
cially with reference to the value and importance of its 
interiour, addressed to the consideration of the legis- 
lators of Massachusetts, by Moses Greenleaf Esq. 
Salus publica mea merces. Boston, 1816, Cummings 


and Hilliard, pp. 154. 


THE MEMORIAL OF MARK LANGDON HILL AND OTHERS, TO THE LE* 
GISLATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1816. 


An Act concerning the separation of the District of Maine 
from Massachusetts Proper, and forming the same into 
a separate and independent State, passed June 19th, 1816. 


Politicks have been almost as much abused, by states- 
men of modern times, as religion was, by the priests of the 
dark ages. There was a time, in that gloomy reign of ec- 
clesiastical tyranny, when the sublunary concerns of man- 
kind seemed to be managed, wholly for the benefit of the 

riesthood. If they desired the acquiescence, or coope- 
ration of the laity, in the execution of any plan, which 
they had céntrived, to enlarge their power, increase their 
wealth, or administer to their wordly pleasures, it was only 
necessary, for them strenuously to maintain, (which in such 
cases they never failed to do,) that the interest of the king- 
dom of heaven imperiously demanded it. Since the scep- 
tre has been wrested from the hands of the ecclesiasticks, 
and wielded by laymen, we have to regret, that, in too ma- 
ny instances, statesmen, with no better intentions, have 
made use of the crafty policy of the monks, and availing 
themselves of the ignorance and credulity of the people, 
have succeeded in recommending measures, adapted solely 
to answer their selfish purposes, and most pernicious to the 
welfare of the state, by holding up to view some great pub- 
lick benefit, which they undertake to assert will, in some 
way or other, (no matter how mysterious and inexplicable, ) 


result from the adoption of them. 
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This species of imposture is the more practicable since, 
even by scholars and statesmen themselves, the sciemez of 
government generally, and more espee ally, political evono- 
my, is still, quite imperfectly understood. Frst princi- 
ples, here, are disputed almost as warmly, among politi- 
cians now, as they were in ethicks, formerly, among the an- 
cient schoolmen. Wherein does virtue consist? was a fa- 
mous question, with them, and, wherein does the welfare 
of the state consist? is a question, not much less agitated, 
with us. Some modern visionary politicians, have sought, 
with sanguine hopes of success, to discover certain, sup- 
posed, mysterious principles, which should operate, on the 
moral, as the wonder-working stone of the alchymists, was 
said to operate, on the material world. Others, less given 
to speculation, and believing the vices of old Adam, can 
never, by allthe attempts of the moralist and statesman, be 
exti:pated from his posterity, have been contented, to leave 
society, where they found it, and shape their policy ex- 
actly to the times, rather than endeavour, by any means 
to effect a reformation. 

That subjects, with which the happiness of the human 
race is so deeply concerned, should remain, still envelop- 
ed in so much darkness, and give rise to so many different 
and conflicting theories, that every subtle, ambitious, dis- 
sembling statesman, can find one to suit bis purposes, what- 
ever fhey may be, may appear unaccountable to many, or 
perhaps, of iself, create a pretty strong belief, that there 
are some insuperable difficulties in the way, that will for 
ever, prevent us, in this case, from establishing any gene- 
ral system. Hence, (especially if an inquiry into the ten- 
dency of any measure, and an adherence to general prin- 
ciples, in testing the wisdom of any system of policy, is 
not likely to be helpful to them, or would seem to lead 
them from their darling object of pursuit,) they may take 
occasion to treat lightly, and ridicule, all abstract and spe- 
culative reasoning on these subjects. 

A tittle inquiry, however, will convince every one (and 
it is indeed a consolation to know it) that the ignorance and 
doubt, which prevail, respecting political subjects, nas not 
arisen, altogether, from the abstruse, and complicated na- 
ture of political science, nor from an impossibility of resolv- 
ing it into general rules and principles, but, chiefly, from 
other causes, originating from the condition of the world, 
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in times past, and from the want of sufficient experience 
and observation, since the history of governments has af- 
forded us much valuable instruction. 

Until the inventions in the arts, and in improvements in 
the sciences, which followed the revival of letters in mod- 
= Europe, and essentially changed the face of civil socie- 

, by almost entirely altering the condition, the pursuits, 
pa the sentiments, of the civilized world, the prine ipal 
study of politicians was, to learn the natural operations of 
the human mind, and the best means of winning, and re- 
taining the favour of the people, that they might preserve 
order and tranquility at home, in peace, and call forth the 
united energies of the nation in war. The accumulation of 
wealth was of little use, in that rude age when gold was 
made to yield toiron. Little information was suffice ient, to 
provide for the wants and exigencies of the community, as 
men were not divided into so many classes, having distinct 
interests, as they are at the present day. ‘Commerce, eX- 
change, banking systems, finance, manufactures, required 
no attention of the statesman. ‘Tacticks were extremely 
simple, relations with foreign nations were maintained on no 
established principles, and all negociations were conducted, 
inthe plainest manner. Laws for the promotion of the arts 
and sciences, and the improvement of the morals of men, 
as well as for the relief of the indigent, and suffering part 
of the community, were never thought of, and in short, the 
comparitively simple state of society then, was unfavoura- 
ble to the development of the principles of civil govern- 
ment, and render fe politic al economy almost wholly useless, 
and therefore eansed it to be neglected and unknown. 'T he 
philosophers and statesmen of those days, read thoroughly 
the book of life, and learnt almost to perfection the moral 
duties of man; but the narrow horizon, which bounded all 
their prospects, concealed from their view those causes, 
which now produce the greatest effects on society, and 
therefore, their reasonings, as well as the history of the 
age, in which they lived, and the petty political quarrels of 
the times, are of but very little consequence to the politi- 
cian of the present day. 

But even long after the renovation of literature, and the 
discoveries and improvements, in the arts and sciences, 
another cause, almost as fatal to the progress of political 
speculation, operated to keep the world in ignorance, on this 
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subject. Governments generally were established and kept 
up by force, or by fraud and imposition practised upon 
the people. T hey were awed, and not reasoned, into obe- 
dience. In conducting the affairs of the state, the sove- 
reign usually consulted his self-interest, his pleasures, his 
imaginary glory, and fictitious greatness, or the wishes of a 
few busy courtiers around him, and enseuied his edicts 
with incontrovertible, and tyrannical authority. The wel- 
fare of the state, and the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject, could not, in such a state of things, be openly can- 
vassed and discussed, and were scarcely ever regarded, ex- 
cept when the power, the threats, and the resistance of the 
people were feared, or their interests were found to be com- 
patible with those of the sovereign. ‘Times however are 
at length changed. The mysteries of government have 
been unveiled—the halo of assumed dignity and power, 
which surrounded the throne of the sovereign, and kept the 
subject at an awful distance, has vanished—rulers are no 
longer regarded, as the vicegerents of heaven, with authori- 
ty to execute their own will and pleasure, on earth, but have 
dwindled down to mere servants of the people, accountable 
to them for their conduct-—the blind reverence for ancient 
institutions, is abolished—and the pri inciples of civil gov- 
ernment, and the interest and welfare of the state, are de- 
bated and investigated, with considerable freedom, among 
almost every civilized people, who make the least preten- 
tions to liberty. During the last fifty years, the publick 
mind has under ‘sone a very perceptible change, in every 
country, the people have begun to take a more important 
part, in the administration of the government ; and, within 
that short space of time, Europe has furnished many able 
wrifers, who have thrown much light on the science of po- 
litical economy. ‘The darkness is rapidly rolling away, the 
morning twilight has already given us more correct, yet not 
very clear views of things, and we hope the bright day will 
soon arrive, when this science, so interesting to mankind, 
will be better understood, and that many of ‘the evils and 
sufferings, that have afflicted the human race, will be there- 
by entirely removed, and the condition of society melio- 
rated. 

In our own country, it is our pride and hoast, that we 
have succeeded in establishing in the several states, and 
over the whole people, constitutions of government, found- 
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ed on the broad basis of equa! rights and rational liberty. 
We boast, that we have furnished an example for the peo- 
ple of other countries, who are just beginning to estimate 
these wriiten compacts, between rulers and subjects, at 
their true value. Our vanity is flattered with the belief, 
that we have taught the world, an invaluable secret. We 
are inclined, however, to think, that our countrymen have 


been accustomed to attach a little too much importance to 


this circumstance ; have been wrongly persuaded, that our 
very valuable written constitutions are of more consequence 
than they will prove to be, and have been prematurely 
elated, with the groundless, but confident opinion, that the 
prosperity and happiness of society, is ¢ffectually secured 
by them, and must necessarily and inevitably result from a 
faithful observance of these wrifter fundamental laws. 
Such an idle expectation as this, may have had some ten- 
dency to countenance and encourage the notorious neglect 
of the science of political economy in this country. Now, 
however necessary written constitutions may be, to define 
the rights of the subject, and limit the authority of rulers, 
(and surely they are very useful in this respect,) yet, by 
these alone, the great objects of civil society are, by no 
mcans, accomplished. So very far from it, that the sup- 
position is chimerical. ‘The wealth, the power, the dignity, 
and the happiness of every government, essentially de- 
pend on the wise management of its domestick concerns, the 
increase of ifs resources, the wisdom of its municipal laws, 
the encouragement of the arts and sciences, the protection 
of the lives and property of the subjects, the diminution of 
their sufferings, and the multiplication of their means of en- 
All these things are entirely within the province 
of political economy, and the best government, conducted 
without regard to it, is but little better to the people than 
the worsl. Without a due attention to the principles on 
which the welfare of the state depends, they are not only 
liable to be grossly deceived, by political impostors, but, 
even when rulers and their subjects have the best intentions, 
the want of knowledge may bring on them wretcaedness 
and ruin. Indeed, a good constitution of government, with- 
out the exercise of a wise economy, in the administration 
of it, is to the society, who live under it, what a fine well 
finished mansion-house, without stores or furniture, is to the 
family, who dwell within it. Pope bas been quite enough 
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abused for saying of governments, ‘‘ that which is best ad- 
ministered is best ;’’ for if the poet only intended to say, 
that the government is best, whose system of political econo- 
my is most adapted to the welfare of the community, then 
his idea, although rather oddly expressed, is strictly cor- 
rect. But we will not quarrel with any one about his mean- 
ing, nor moot the point, whether the defects of a bad con- 
stitution may not be supplied, by a system of economy, of 
which such a government may admit, since it is quite enough 
for us in this country to know, (and it is highly necessary 
we should be deeply impressed with the conviction of it,) 
that the best constitution of government may be so badly 
administered, as to reduce the most flourishing country to 
misery and ruin. One would think, if governments, like 
individuals, are capable of learning wisdom from experi- 
ence, we, as anation, have had enough of that already te 
make us too wise to need any further instruction on this 
subject. 

The little attention, that has been paid to statisticks 
and political economy, may perhaps be best accounted for, 
by considering the state of our newly settled country, and 
the infancy of our governments. A nation composed of 
wood-cutters and farmers, busily employed in felling the 
forest trees, breaking up the soil, and cultivating the lands 
of the wilderness, could have no time for such inquiries and 
speculations, no means of improving their condition much 
by them, and very little occasion to think of them. ‘There 
were lands enough to occupy, that would furnish the ne- 
cessaries of life to every one, who would till them ; to gain 
a subsistance from his farm, was all that the husbandman 
could expect, or hope for; and every one was too busy to 
disturb the peace of society, and too isolated and too much 
occupied, fo think of his neighbour, or of the common- 
wealth. But avery few years ago, this was the history of 
every part ofour country. As it respected the federal gov- 
ernment, our pursuits, our interests, our custonis and man- 
ners were so much alike, and our feelings so congenial, in 
every state throughout the whole confederacy, that the 
machine of government moved on without much jarring, 
clashing, or interruption, that could alarm the citizens about 
its safety ; and that was all they cared for. As if respect- 
ed the governments of the several states, if every man en- 
joyed his liberty, and the peace of the community was kept, 
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(which was pretty universally the case,) all was well; they 
thought not of, nor cared for, any thing better, or beyond 
it. But the time is at length arrived when we ought to 
take a more extensive survey of things, and look more to 
the common weal. We are well supplied with the neces- 
saries, and have leisure and means to procure the conve- 
niences and comforts of life. 

The arts and sciences need encouragement; the publick 
taste may be improved ; the manners of the people refined, 
and their morals saterdel a ; and publick improvements may 
be made to add to the comforts and increase the power and 
strength of the community ; and for these and many other 
purposes, the financial concerns of the states must be hus- 
banded, and their strength and resources multiplied. We 
should also recollect, that the evils crowing out of an increas- 
ing difference in the character of the people of the several 
states must be antic ipated and prevented, by making the 
manners, laws, customs and habits, of the people of each 
state to conform, as much as possible, to the genius of our 
federal government. We have too a national ‘character to 
form, and the strength, resources and dignity of the federal 
sovernment are to be increased and maintained. Here are 
ace enough to engage the attention of the statesman, and 

all forth all the powers of his mind ; and all of them are 
i. be accomplished only by a proper administration of the 
government of each of the several states, anda wise regu- 
lation of their internal and municipal concerns. Here we 
must look for the encouragement of literature and the arts 
and sciences—here talents are to be rewarded, and a spirit of 
patriotism enkindled—here the statesman is to be educat- 
ed—here the temple of justice and the altar of religion are 
to be erected and dcfended—bhere the manners, habits and 
morals of the people must be corrected and improved—and 
here in fine, the national character must be formed and the 
welfare of the states and nation advanced. The strength, 
resources, dignity, and respectability of the federal govern- 
ment will essentially depend on a proper attention to these 
things, in the several states ; and there alone too the welfare 
and happiness of each citizen can be promoted. 

In making these remarks, we have perhaps kept the rea- 
der too long from the main subject of our inquiry ; but it 
has been for the purpose of shewing the incalculable value 
of political science in general, and particularly politica! 
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economy, the prospect of arriving at a much greater per- 
fection in it, since many obstacles have been removed ; and 
most of all, to impress on the minds of our countrymen the 
infinite importance of attending almost entirely and exclu- 
sively to the administration of the governments of the seve- 
ral states, under which they live, and the prudent regula- 
tions of their municipal concerns, and of seeking to increase 
their resources, strength, and respectability, and of guarding 
against the adoption of any measures, or system of policy, 
recommended by designing men for their own selfish ends, 
the tendency of which is not directly to accomplish those 
great objects, which we have enumerated. 

We now come to the consideration of a subject, as in- 
teresting and momentous, as any which has presented it- 
self to the politician for investigation and discussion, since 
the establishment of the government of this Commonwealth, 
namely, the late measures which have been taken by the 
Legislature preparatory for a separation of the District of 
Maine, and erecting it into an independent State, and the 
moral and political consequences, that will come from sucha 
separation, if the people of the District of Maine decide by 
their votes in favour of it. Our speculations, it must be evi- 
dent to our readers, are not now made, with any expectation, 
that they may influence the decision of the peopie of Maine ; 
for long before they will meet the publick eye, the question of 
separation will have been decided. But we wish to avail our- 
selves of the occasion, while the attention of the publick is 
directed to the subject, to do what we are able, towards dif- 
fusing just views, in regard to if. Besides, it does not yet 
appear to u8 alfogether certain, that the people of the Dis 
trict will consent to the proposed separation, on the terms 
and conditions offered by the Legislature ; and, if the state 
is still to remain entire, it will be of greater consequence in 
that event, that all erroneous impressions should be removed, 
and our mutual interests known, and, by this means, a good 
understanding preserved, between Maine and Massachu- 
setts proper. We cannot but believe, notwithstanding the 
attention of the state las been frequently, and for a great 
number of years, called to the situation of the District of 
Maine, and its interests ; and several times, even to the very 
subject before us, that yet the great body of the people, 
of both parts of the state, are really, at the present moment, 
very much in the dark on these subjects; very ignorant of 
Vol. If. No. 9. 17 
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the statisticks of the District of Maine, and of the mutual 
benefits and disadvantages flowing {rom our present con- 
nexion, or likely to result from its continuance. Perhaps 
we cannot betler prepare our readers to form an opinion 
on these interesting questions, than by taking a cursory 
view of the little work of Mr. Greenleaf, which we are very 


glad to be able to reconunend for their perusal. The prin- 


cipal object of the author, was to call the attention of the 
publick, and of the legislature, in particular, to the interiour 
country, to do away incorrect notions respecting the value 
of that part of the state, and to shew that “ by neglect or 
mismanagement, it may be depressed almost to a cypher 

and by judicious and e “ficient measures in opening the way 
and directing the attention of settlers, it may be increased 
io a degree almost beyond calculation.’’ In doing this, he 
has extended his inquiries to the situation, ceographie a! and 
siatistical, of Maine generally, and has given us a concise 
account of the population, wealth, resources, condition, and 
character of the District, “as a guide to estimate its future 
progress and importance,” as perfect, in most respects, per- 
haps, as (considering the ¢ deficiency of documents and 
records of facts,” of which he complains,) we could at pre- 

sent have any reason to expect. We cannot, however, but 
regret, that in attending to his principal object, he has omit- 
ted to notice some subjects relative to the politicaleconomy 
and statisticks of the District, and has given but a very brief 
account of others, when the means of information were 
within his reach. Mr. Greenleaf informs us, that the sub- 
ject, on which he writes, has been the object of his inqui- 
ries for many years past, and the publick are certainly, 
much indebted to him, for the pains he bas taken to furnish 
information of facts so important, and yet so little known. 
We may place more confidence in these statements, which 
he makes, respecting the country, since they come from a 
man, who resides far in the interiour countr¥ near the cen- 
tre of the District, and not far from the wild lands, and 
whose pursuits, have led him to notice, and whose oppor- 
tunities have allowed him to Inquire and examine into the 
state of the country in its various parts. The reader will 
find in the perusal of his work a recurrence, occasionally, 
of the same thought, in different language, which might 
have been av cided, if the writer had properly digested his 
materials ; yet on the whole, the view which he gives us, is 
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pretty distinct and clear; his facts are stated with candour 
and a proper degree of caution ; his remarks generally shew 
a considerable knowledge of the science ef political econo- 
my, and with every part of the country, of which he at- 
tempts to give us a correct account ; and his calculations and 
reasonings, respecting the settlement and future value of the 
interlour, to which his attention seems to have been more 
particular.y given, are, to say the least of them, ingenious, 
and discover a mind well accustomed to mathematical ex- 
actness, as wellas to speculation, and reflection. ‘The map, 
which accompanies the work, is the most correct that has 
yet been delineated. Of that part, of which actual sur- 
veys have been nade, the author informs us, that “ the sea- 
coast has been laid = in many places, by celestial ob- 
servaidons, and — therefore in general, be presumed te 
be tolerabiy correct, but the interiour, having been survey- 
ed by ditie rent persons at diilerent times in detached par- 
cels,”’ from the experience of many survey ors, the want of 
regard to the vy ‘ariation of the needles and the e inaccuracies, 
inevitably attending the admeasurement, while the country 
was covered with forests, there is found to be a disagree- 
ment between the plans of many of these detached surveys 
and the adjeining ones. ‘These incongruous and disjointed 
plans, he has endeavoured to put together, by retrenching 
the dimensions of some, and extending those of others ; but 
he thinks, although there may be some maccuracies is the 
relative extent and form of tracts, that few important errours 
will be found. Ofthe extensive interiour, which has hith- 
erfo been but little explored, only a general outline is at- 
tempted. The limits on the nor th and east, have never been 
accurately designated. ‘The boundary on ‘the map is drawn 
from a survey made by the British government, compared 
with others made by the State of Massac hnsétts, ‘‘ which 
is presumed to be, although not perfectly correct, yet not 
materially far from the truth.” 

The local situation and boundaries of the District, are 
too well known to need description. According to the map, 
‘‘its length on the eastern frontier is about 210 miles, and 
on the northern about 260 miles. Its greatest length. from 
north to south is abont 225 miles, and its greatest bredth 
from east to west 195 miles. It is estimated to contain 
20,882,354 acres, or 52,628 square miles. It has been pro- 
posed to alter the northern boundary line, which may 
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be done advantageously to both governments, if an equi- 
valent can be found for a portion of the lands to be ced- 
ed by us, situated in the northern extremity of the District, 
and which now interferes with the communication between 
New-Brunswick and Quebeck. 

Mr. Greenleaf has divided the District into various di- 
visions or sections, as he terms them, which he consid- 
ers as marked, though not in all instances, very strongly with 
a peculiarity either in the soil and products, face of the 
country, or climate. A distinction in the nature of the soil 
and productions, he thinks, may be seen with considerable 
clearness in three sections. ‘* The first including the whole 
tract on the sea-coast, extending from ten to twenty miles 
back into the country,’’ contains all the varieties of sandy, 
gravelly, clayey, and loamy soils frequently interspersed, 
at short distances ; seldom very rich, but in many places 
tolerably fertile. Indian corn, rye, barley, grass, &c. may 
be considered as the principal products of this section. In 
the second section, lying northerly of the former, and ex- 
tending from the sea about fifty miles, at the western, eighty 
at the central, and ninety at the eastern part of the Dis- 
trict, the soils are of similar. kinds, but less frequently di- 
versified, and generally more fertile. ‘The principal pro- 
ducts of ‘this seclion are grass, Indian corn, wheat, barley, 
rye, flax, &c. The third section, including all the remain- 
ing part of the District, so far as if is known, exhibits great 
diversities in the appearances of its soils. From the spe- 
cimens of its agricultural product, as far as attempts have 
been made, and from the appearance of its soil, as far as it 
has been examined, it may be concluded that it will Pe 
duce most, if not all, of the planis usually cultivated 1 
other parts of the District, that wheat, barley, millet, welt 
flax, and hemp, will be ifs most important products, and 
that some of these, more particularly wheat, will generally 
succeed here better than in most other sections of the 
country. 

In respect to the face of the country, two sections, 
distinguished by a remarkable difference in this particular, 
present themselves with sufficient force to form a prominent 
feature, in a comprehensive view of the whole. The one 
mountainous, the other moderately hilly. The mountainous 
pa t. consisting of about one seventh part of the district, may 
be included within a line, running from the New- -Hampshire 
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line, near Saco river, in a north-easterly direction, rather 
irregularly, to the eastern branch of the Penobscot, near 
the mouth of Wanataquoik, and thence in a westerly 
direction, irregularly to the boundary of the district, near 
the source of the De Loup. The remainder of the dis- 
irict, with some few exceptions, may be considered as mo- 
derately hilly, though not uniformly so, in all its parts. 
‘‘ Viewing the surface of the district collectively, it will 
appear, that its most elevated part is near the north-western 
angle, from which it declines, with some degree of regu- 
larity, in every direction, to the extreme parts.” 

In regard to the climate, different parts of Maine exhibit 
considerable differences, but have not been made the subject 
of sufficient observation, our author says, to mark their ex- 
tent and shades of difference, with much precision. He 
imagines, that the whole district may be divided info four 
sections, nearly parallel with the sea-coast. ‘In the 
first, which may be considered to extend about twenty miles 
from the sea,’’ the seasons are more fluctuating than else- 
where. Sudden transitions ‘from heat to cold, and from 
drought to fogs and rain” in the summer, and ‘from cold 
and snow to thaws and rain-storms” in the winter, ‘ are not 
unfrequent.” In the south-west part, where the surface of 
the earth is more cleared of forests and cultivated, the 
summers are warmer, and the winters are less regular than 
in the north-east part. The second division, ‘ extending 
about twenty miles farther into the country,” is not ‘ mate- 
rially different from the former,’ ‘except that the seasons 
are more regular both in winter and summer,” “and it pre- 
serves a uniformity with itself throughout its whole extent.” 
In the third section, extending as far as any settlements 
have been made, the sum) :rs are cooler, and less subject 
to droughts, or to long and heavy rains, and are more uni- 
form in their temperature, and the winters are longer and 
more severe. In the western part of this section, the 
frosts disappear later in the spring, and come on earlier in 
the autumn, and the northwest winds are, for some months 
every year, more frequent and violent, than in the eastern 
part. Of the fourth section, comprehending all the 
unsettled part of the district, very little is known. At the 
French settlement, on the St. John, the summers are favour- 
able to the cultivation of most of the vegetables cultivated 
in other parts of Maine, Indian corn excepted. The wea- 
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ther in the winter, is cold and serene, but not so boisterous 
as on the north-western part of the district. Of the climate 
of ihe.district generally, Mr. Greenleaf says, ‘in all parts, 
where any considerable progress has been made in cultiva- 
tion, the length and heat of the summer is sufficient for the 
production of most, if not all, the fruits and vegetables 
cultivated in New-Eneland generally. ? “In some parts, 
however, Indian corn, and the plants of a more tender kind, 
which require a greater and more uniform degree of heat, 
are frequeatly injured, and sometimes destroyed, by the 
frosts laie in the spring and early in the autumn.” “In the 
winter, the snow covers the ground to a considerable 
depth; its continuance is from two months, in some parts, 
to four, and, in some instances, five months in others.” 
On the sea-coast its continuance is shorter, and not so regu- 
lar as inthe ‘‘interiour;’’ nor is the average depth so great. 
‘The summers also exhibit a corresponding character,” 
being at times “ warmer, though more unstead y near the 
sea, “and more uniiorm and temp-rate in the interiour.” 
‘‘'The air is pure and salubrious, and although subject to 
considerable change, at times, yet this is not so great as in 
many parts of New-Engiand.’? We think, with Mr. Green- 
leaf, that there are no permanent causes, that can make the 
climate very materially to differ from that of Massachusetts 
proper, New-Hampshire, or Vermont. The facts, which 
he states, shew clearly, that a great alteration has been pro- 
duced, by clearing up tie wilderness and cultivating the 
lands, by which the earth has been opened to the influence 
of the rays of the sun, and the fens and swamps have been 
dried, a change which has been produced by a similar cause 
in every state in the union. 

One fact in particular, which t.e relates, shews how very 
much the general temperature of a country depends on 
causes, within or near it. “ Near the centre of the district, 
and beyond all the settlements yet made, if we except the 
few near the river St. John, is a tract containing about 
400,000 acres, in which the snow is usually gone, and the 
leaves appear on the trees two or three weeks earlier in the 
spring; and the weather in the summer, particularly during 
the night, is sensibly much warmer than in any part of the 
surrounding country, within forty or fifty miles of it. The 
only observable difference between this and the adjacent 
country, to which the difference in climate can be readily 
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referred, is, that the earth’s surface is more exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, than in any other part of the country 
of equal extent. In the autumn of the year 1798, a tre- 
mendous hurricane swept over this tract, and levelled with 
the earth nearly all the trees then standing, since which, 
fires kindled by the Indians and other hunters, have over- 
run the most of it, and in many places cleared the surface. 
A young growth has arisen, but it is not yet, in many places, 
sufficient to shade the ground so as to prevent, in any great 
degree, the direct action of the rays of the sun upon it.” 
‘it has been examined lately,’’ says Mr. Greenleaf, ‘ by 
several enterprising farmers and intelligent observers, witha 
view of making settlements within or near it, and they have 
unanimously given this the preference to any other tract in 
the vicinity. Some of them have begun their improvements, 
and anticipate the most favourable result.” 

This fact, in connexion with the known temperature of 
the climate where the French families are settled, near the 
Matawascah, shews how far the interiour country generally, 
by clearing and tilling the lands, even to a small extent, may 
be made to support and bring to perfection most of the 
vegetables, if not all of them, that are commonly raised in 
the other parts of the state. Indeed it must happen here, 
as in all other parts of the district, where plants that once 
could, (if we may credit the accounts of the people, who 
first settled there,) by no means be brought to perfection, 
are now cultivated with success. And when we compare 
the geographical situation of Maine with other countries 
under the same parallels of latitude, and find that those cir- 
cumstances of a permanent nature, which usually affect the 
temperature of the climate of a country, are very similar in 
both; when we consider what the climate of those coun- 
tries once was, and the astonishing effects which the pro- 
gress of cultivation, an increased population, and the culti- 
vation of the lands have at length produced; when we are 
told, that a climate almost as dreary and cold as the frozen, 
twilight regions, around the arctick circle, has yielded to 
the axe and the plough, we can see no very good reason to 
doubt, that in some future day, when all our immense forests 
are cleared, the country as thickly peopled, and the lands 
in a state of as high cultivation as they now are in Europe, 
Maine, in common with all New-England, wiil have a climate 
much milder, more temperate, and more salubrious ; and, 
from the natural fertility of her soil, we may reasonably 
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expect she will then, under the genial influence of the sun, 
yield to her inhabitants “all the rich luxuries of the vege- 
table kingdom.”’ 

As it respects the soil and vegetable productions of Maine, 
generally considered, Mr. Greenleaf says, “there is not a 
material difference between Maine, and other parts of the 
New-England states. The soil is quite as good on an 
average, and perhaps better 5 there is as little waste land, 
and every circumstance is as favourable to agricultural pur- 
suits, if not more so.’’ In the part of the “district that is 
settled, he reckons, that on an average, there is to each 
1000 acres 888 acres of improveable lands, 102 acres 
of waste land, 47 covered with water, and 13 acres oc- 
cupied by roads. From the returns of the assessors, 
it appears, that the average product of bread-stuff 
acre from the lands employed by tillage, is about seventeen 
bushels; but it is well known, that the valuation so taken, is 
much too low; nor does it extend to the products of the 
new lands, on which a considerable quantity of bread-stuff 
is raised ; so that it gives but a very imperfect aud incor- 
rect account of the products of the whole district. There 
is, indeed, some difference between the crops produced 
here, and the crops in other parts of New-England, the 
best crops being much greater, and the commor crops ach 
smaller ; but Mr. Greenleaf attributes this more to cultiv a- 
tion, than any other cause. ‘In very few instances,” says 
our author, “is the land cultivated to a degree, which will 
exhibit a fair specimen of what it is capable of producing, 
if the best and most economical methods of husbandry were 
pursued.’ On the sea-board the crops of wheat vary, from 
seven to twelve bushels per acre, and, in the interiour, froin 
fifieen to forty bushels. In the eastern part, Indian corn 
may be rated at from twenty to thirty bushels, and, in the 
western, from thirty to forty bushels per acre. In the most 
northerly settlements, the quantity of wheat raised is con- 
siderably higher than in other parts ; the average crop, near 
the north-eastern frontier, is thirty-three bushels per acre, 
and in Penobscot, there have heen crops of forty, and even 
sixty bushels per acre. 

We have been more particular in noting every thing 
remarkable as to the climate, soil, and productions, since 
the climate has been represented and believed by many, to 
be most unfavourable to vegetation, and uncomfortable te 
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man, and the soil barren and fruitless, in an uncommon 
degree. This was the chief complaint of the emigrants, 
who lately flocked, like their birds of passage, in such num- 
bers to the southern and western States; and, before the 
termination of the late war, it had, indeed, become quite a 
prevailing sentiment, among the inhabitants of the district. 
We are inclined to think, however, that the general gloom 
which had then, for several years, overspread the whole 
country, by reason of the measures of the federal govern- 
ment, ‘damped the spirits of the people of Maine, more 
especially than any other part of the United States, and 
brought on a sort of melancholy despondency, which made 
them look upon every thing around them only on the dark 
side, and attribute to their local situation and permanent 
causes, what in reality grew out of the temporary state of 
the whole nation. In this gloomy state of things, every east 
wind that blew, every fog that rose from the ocean, seemed 
unusually dismal and insupportable, and induced a melan- 
choly reverie on their unhappy condition. But the return 
of peace, and the revival of commerce will, we trust, drive 
away these melancholy thoughts from their minds, as the 
sun dissipates the fogs that sometimes envelop their coun- 
try. 

The population of Maine, at the last census, was 228,767. 
It may be doubted whether the late emigration from there, 
which, for a time, was going on even to an alarming degree, 
has not, for these six years “past, more than counterbalanced 
the increase by migration thither, so as to occasion a loss 
to Maine of part of her natural increase. If not, the num- 
ber of inhabitants computed at the usual rate of increase 
throughout the United States, without allowing for any 
increase by migration into the district, is now not far from 
273,157; but probably 270,000 is quite as near the truth. 
The increase from emigration, from 1772 until 1810, to- 
gether with the natural increase, was never less than four 
dnd an half per cent. and the mean ratio of increase was 
six per cent. Mr. Greenleaf believes, that by judicious 
encouragement, it might be kept up to that in future, if not 
raised higher: but this must depend on so many contingen- 
cies, that we can, by no calculations, expect to arrive to any 
great degree of certainty respecting it, although very pro- 
bable conjectures may be made. The almost inveterate 
prejudice, that has been entertained against the climate and 
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soil, the extravagant representations that have been imposed 
upon the people of New-England, by the speculators in 
lands in the western country, relative to the flattering pros- 
pecis which the country affords to emigrants, and the un- 
common effect of the late unfortunate condition of Maine, 
by depriving her of the benefits resulting from commerce, 
have operated unfavourably, in turning the current of emi- 
gration from the New-England states, during the war, almost 
wholly to the westward, as well as in causing the emigration 
we have mentioned, from Maine itself. The rage for emi- 
gration to the western States, however, has very considera- 
bly abated. Peace, and the return of commerce, have 
opened new scenes of action and enterprise to the inha- 
bitants of this part of the country, and led thein to make 
a more just estimation of its natural advantages. 

Those who left their friends and a comfortable establish- 
ment, to seek an imaginary Eden in the state of Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, or Tennessee, have been lamentably 
disappointed. They did not find the blissful paradise they 
expected. They found no rivers flowing with ‘*milk and 
honey,” no lands, yielding the bounties of nature, without 
‘the sweat of the brow,” and no sylvan deities to cheer 
their labours and alleviate their toils, in subduing the wilds 
of these newly settled countries. They found, in fact, 
what has always been found in a greater or less degree, to 
be the case, in regard to every new country, that the natu- 
ral advantages of ‘the soil and climate had been exagerated, 
beyond all réasonsble bounds, and, in addition to this, that 
the inhabitants, who had settled here: were an heterogeneous 
mass, composed principally of enterprising men of divers 
characters, who “came there with desperate fortunes from 
every state in the Union, and almost every country on the 
western shores of Europe.” The habits of these people, 
and the state of society, so different from that, to which they 
had been accustomed, and a state of things, in every respect 
so much the reverse of that, which they anticipated, ren- 
dered the situation of many so extremely unhappy, as to 
cause them to regret their removal, and induced a conside- 
rable number, who possessed the means, and whose situa- 
tion would admit of it, (which was not the condition of 
every one,) toreturn, and after all, settle down with perfect 
conten!ment, in the very place, which they left with the 
most bitter complaints. This has taught a very uasefu! 
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lesson to those, who are. too fond of novelty, and too ready, 
without any reasonable hope, to look for happiness in a 
change of place; and we presume they will profit by it 

When we take this circumstance into consideration, and 
consider also, that at its present rate of increase by emigra- 
tions from all the southern Atlantick states, as well as from 
New-England, the whole western country must, in a very 
short time, be so thickly settled, that the price of lands 
will rise beyond the means of most emigrants, and even 
emigration begin there also; that the emigrations from all 
the old states is annually and rapidly increasing with their 
population; and consider, too, the difficulties necessarily 

atiending a removal to a distant country; the proximity of 

Maine to the other parts of New- England; the similarity 
that exists in the habits, character, and pursuits of all the 
people of this part of the union; and the advantages, which 
Maine affords tor their favonrite pursuits, commerce, and 
the fisheries; we may, with some confidence conclude, 
should every thing else remain as favourable as. at the 
present time, and reasonable enc ouragement be offered, by 
judicious measures for that purpose, that a very considera- 
ble proportion of the people, who annually emigrate from 
other parts of New-England, will hereafter be induced to 
setile in the district of Maine. New-York may, indeed, 
for a short time afford room and encouragement to emigrants 
from this part of the country; but, by its present rapid 
increase of population, every inducement, now offered to 
settle there, will soon be taken away. 

Mr. Greenleaf supposes, the average number of inha- 
bitants ia the several New-England states, at the time when 
the surplus population began to emigrate, was about forty 
to a square mile, although the agricultural, and slave -holding 
States cannot retain their whole population so long. If the 
inhabitants are left to pursue those occupations, which their 
interest requires, and their situation admits, he thinks Maine 
will support a population as great as any of the other States. 
At the rate of three per cent. annual increase, she will have 
this average number in about thirty-four years, and, at the 
rate of six per cent. in twenty-four years. The migration 
into Maine, from 1790 to 1810, has amounted to from 21,00 
to 2,600 annually, all from the New-England states, and 
most of them from Massachusetts, and New-Hampshire. 
The whole emigration, during that period, from New- 
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England, has amounted to, from 16,700 to 21,600; and Mr. 
Greenleaf supposes, it will amount to, from 24,000 to 26,000, 
for twenty or thirty years to come. The emigrations irom 
Massachusetts, in the same time, have been from 8,400 
to 9,400, and must exceed that, in future. It seems, 
therefore, that only one eighth of the emigration from New- 
England, or only half the emigration from Massachusetts 
has, heretofore, been sufficient to keep up the migration 
into Maine, at the rate before mentioned. From this we 
may form some opinion, respecting the effect, which, with 
proper encouragement, the increasing emigration frow the 
New-England States might have, in peopling the Di.trict of 
Maine. “It must not be forgotten, however, that the lands 
best situated for many purposes are now mostly occupied ; 
that, in some of the counties, a surplus population is already 
produced, and that the new lands, on which emigrants would 
choose to settle, are very remote ‘from the sea-cuast ; ; which 
may have some effect in diminishing the migration into the 
district in future. It seems, from Mr. Greenleaf’s state- 
ment, that the number of adventurers into the wilderness, 
has, for several years, been gradually decreasing. He thinks, 
however, it has not arisen altogether from their remote 
situation, but partly from the distress occasioned, by com- 
mercial res‘rictions and war, which ‘ paralised the enter- 
prise and blighted the hopes” of the people, and mostly 
from a want of proper encouragement, and from impedi- 
ments, occasioned by the injudicious conduct of the landed 
proprietors. 

The commonwealth, it would seem from Mr. Greenleaf’s 
account, by the course of policy, it has adopted, as to the 
eastern lands, by selling them to non-residents; throwing a 
a great quantity into the market, at the same time; 
requiring, by the terms of sale, conditions that could not 
possibly, under existing circumstances, be performed ; 
making no provisions to prevent the different proprietors 
from throwing obstacles in the way of each other, either by 
carelessness or design; and thus producing a general laxity 
in their exertions ; has defeated the chief object it had in 
view, and checked the settling* of the interiour, without 


* We have made frequent use of the word settle, and its derivatives, 
in a different sense from any, that is given in any lexicon, we have seen. 
Settle, settlers, ete. are in common use in this country, when we speak 
of felling the forest trees, and clearing, cultivating, and peopling the 
lands in the wilderness. 
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even gaining any thing considerable, in point of revenue, 
from the proceeds of the sales, nor by any means equal to 
the mischief produced. The illiberal and injudicious con- 
duct of the landed proprietors has greatly increased the 
evil. 

“Of the great body of the landholders at the present 
day,” says Mr. Greenleaf, “some purchased with a view 
of retaining the land for a time, in expectation of immense 
profits from the sale, when the country about them should 
become improved and peopled, by the exertions of others, 
Without any trouble of their own; others for planting set- 
tlements in the wilderness immediately ; others to lay up a 
part of their surplus property for the benefit of their poste- 

rity ; others, again, only to speculate on the avidity of 
those, who were seeking to purchase while the demand was 
raging, and some became unwilling purchasers, because they 
had no other way to secure large debts.” ‘* Of all these,”’ 
(as might reasonably have been expected,) “by far the 
greater part have expended nothing, or next to nothing, in 
makin. improvements and encouraging settlements, and, in 
most instances, where any improvements have been made, a 
large sum has been drawn from the active capital of the 
district in the shape of an increased price on their lands.”’ 
This has retarded, in a great degree, the settlement of the 
interiour country 5; and Mr. Greenleaf thinks from this con- 
tinued exhaustion of the active capital, much injury in 
future will arise. 

Ot the commerce of Maine, Mr. Greenleaf has not 
given us a very minute statement. “It consists princi- 
pally in exports of lumber, fish, potash, beef, pork, 
bread-stuff, and a small share of manufactures, and in 
imports of colonial produce from the West-Indies, and 
‘manufactured articles with salt, hemp, iron, etc. from Europe 
and other parts.” The amount of revenue for three years, 
ending 1807, collected in the district, was 1,165,368 col- 
Jars, and for the three succeeding years, 618,€72 doilars. 
But, since many articles of her domestick as well as 
foreign produce are carried to Massachusetts and other 
States, either for exportation or consumption, and many 
domestick articles of other States, and foreign produce are 
imported through the medium of Massac husetts proper, this 
furnishes no conclusive evidence of the amount of the whole 
trade. That Maine possesses abundant resources fo) 
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foreign commerce,” says Mr. Greenleaf, “ cannot be doubt- 
ed. In her present state, were the attention of her inhabit- 
ants sufficiently directed to agriculture, she must export large 
quantities of beef, pork, flour, corn, etc. Her supply of 
lumber and materials for potash is immense, and her 
resources for the fisheries almost inexhaustible. Her situa- 
tion, too, is peculiarly favourable. 'The numerous rivers, 
by which she is intersected, afford a conveyance for jumber, 
etc. to the market, and perhaps no country of equal extent 
possesses more or better harbours.” 

The statement of the manufactures is taken from the 
decennial valuation, which is supposed to fall far short of 
the whole amount, especially as many articles are entirely 
omitted. By this valuation it appears, that ‘in all those 
articles, which may be considered of prime necessity, 
Maine far exceeds her proportion, when compared with the 
average of the United States. In the establishments for 
carding wool, dressing cloth, and making nails, and in the 
manufacture of wood, hats, soap, hides and skins dressed, 
and cordage, Maine particularly exceeds her proportion. 

The relative wealth of the district, compared with Massa- 
chusetts proper, as deduced from the census, appears to 
have gradually increased very much since 1782, but not in 
proportion to her population. In 1782, the wealth of Maine 
was to Massachusetts as ninety three to 907, and in 1810, 
as 234 to 766. The wealth, on an average to each indi- 
vidual, at the former period, was as 598 to 1075 5, and at the 
latter, as 716 to 1136. The decrease of the average amount 
of individual wealth, is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the 
great number of poor immigrants, who have swoln the pepu- 
lation, without adding much to the wealth of the district. 
The actual wealth of the district for several years past, has 
not probably increased in proportion with that of Massa- 
chusetts proper. It has always fluctuated with commerce, 
and depended, in a considerable degree, on the use of for- 
eign capital, furnished to those engaged in the fisheries, the 
lumber trade, and the manufacturing of potash, which has 
given a stimulus to industry, and even benefitted the agri- 
culturist, but which, with the decline of commerce, has 
been cradually withdraw n. 

Mr. Greenleaf has given us a pretty general description 
of the interiour, partly, as he says, from personal knowledge, 
and partly, from a comparison of the accounts of all, who 
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have traversed it. It contains, according 4o his estimation, 
not far from 16,031,000 acres, about 4,352,000 of which 
belong to individuals, and 11,779,000 to the State. In 
some parts, settlements are beginning, but in the whole, there 
are not more than 1500 families. On the western side of 
the district, is a tract extending east to the Kennebeck, and 
north to the heads of the Chaudiere, rugged and mountain- 
ous, the climate is inclement, and the lands are generally 
not good. It will sustain less population, and affords less 
advantages for agriculture, than any other part of the 
district. The tract extending from this eastward to the 
Penobscot, and north to the head of its eastern branch, is 
the reverse of if, and contains a great proportion of good 
land, and is fav duretile to all the purposes of agriculture. 
The tract, east of the Penobscot and south of Passama- 
quoddy and Schoodick lakes, is not so uniformly good ; its 
proximity to the sea and the rivers, that intersect it, how- 
ever, afford facilities and inducements to the farmer, supe- 
riour to any in any other part of the district of equal extent. 
Between the Passadumkeag and Metawamkeag, is a large 
proportion of good land. North of this is a large tract of 
low swampy lands, extending nearly fifty miles on the Me- 
tawamkeag. On the east and west of this, are large tracts 
of excellent land. The country, watered by the St. John 
and its branches, forming the greatest section of the 
interiour, is generally cood land, and on the banks of the 
rivers are some very rich intervals. The interiour, on the 
whole, collectively considered, Mr. Greenleaf thinks, is as 
rich in point of soil, and has as little waste land as any part 
of New-England of the same extent ; and there is no terri- 
tory in the United States, that affords so many advantages 
for communication with different markets, already establish- 
ed and flourishing. The country is intersected, in every 
direction, by the Kennebeck, Schoodick, Penobscot, and 
St. John, and their numerous branches s, which ulford a 
means of conveyance to the tide waters, as well as offer the 
means of an extensive internal communication, between 
various parts of the district. Mr. Greenleaf undertakes to 
shew the facility, with which, by canals and HOCH such 
communications in many places might be made, and the 
great advantage that would result therefrom to the state, IR 
the increased value of the lands. 
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The lands, in towns and plantations incorporated, 
amount to 4,850,356 acres, and Mr. Greenleaf estimates 
their value per acre, when they are settled (so that on 
an average, there are twenty persons to a square mile) 
to be not less than twenty-seven dollars, at the lowest 
rate of agricultural improvement, though he thinks, a 
greater or levys degree of population does not always in- 
crease the value proportionably. In regard to the value of 
the wild lands, there is a great variety of opinions ; and it 
depends on all the contingencies, that relate to the setiling 
of that territory. To ascertain the present value, by a 
calculation of those contingencies, Mr. Greenleaf first 
divides the country into twenty imaginary sections, and 
each section into thirty-two townships, each about six 
miles square. He estimates the value of land at two 
dollars per acre, when each section contains forty fami 
lies to a town, and the country is populating af a rate, 
that would cause the whole to be settled, in five, or 
seven years. He supposes the money expended for the 
lands to be laid out in improvements, the persons settling 
in each town to occupy, when settied to that extent, 4000 
acres, and allows the same quantity for waste lands, leaving 
in each township, about 15,000 acres. One township, thus 
settled, would be worth then, 30,000 dolijars, and the whole 
section 960,000 dollars. On the supposition, that the 
migration into the district should be as great as from 1790 
to 1805, one section would be filled to this extent ev ery 
five years, if one half the emigrants settle on the new lands, 
as they have done heretofore, on an average. The whole 
District would then be thus settled in 100 years; and the 
present worth of 960,000 dollars, payable every five years 
for 100 years, being 2,830,700 dollars. The present value 
of the whole wild land, on this supposition, would be about 
seventeen and an halt cents per acre. But, if the migra- 
tion should be no greater than from 1800 to 1810, each 
section would not be settled in less than seven years, 
and the whole of the interiour country in 140 years. On 
this last supposition, the value of the lands would at present 
be only twelve cents per acre. But Mr. Greenleaf sup- 
poses, that by judicious measures and proper encourage- 
ment, one half at least of the whole annual emigration 
from the New-England States, might be invited to settle in 
the District of Maine; and provided that should average 
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twelve thousand persons annually, and the same average 
proportion setile on the new lands, then each section 
would be settied in about one year, and the whole interiour in 
a litiie less than twenty-two years, and the present value of 
the wild lands, on that supposition, could not be less than 
sixty-seven and a half cents per acre. But long before the 
whole interiour would be peopled, at either of the rates be- 
fore mentioned, many of the towns, having the number of 
families required, would still (and mostly from that circum. 
stance) offer advantages far superiour to any, for agricultural 
purposes, in any other part of the interiour country ; and the 
Jands would still be considerably cheap, so as to induce 
many to settle on them in preference to the wild lands. Mr. 
Greenleaf thinks, the number who may be induced to settle 
in them, rather than venture oa ihe new lands, together with 
their natural increase of population, will cause many of them 
to be fully peopled, while ihe settlement of the whole is in 
progress, and that this, with the increasing demand for lands 
which would then exist, must greatly increase the value of 
the whole territory, beyond the rate at which he has esti- 
mated it. 

The expenditures, that would be necessary to increase 
the migration to Maine, and effect the peopling of the wild 
lands n the period last mentioned, Mr. Greenleaf thinks would 
be much more than compensated by the increase in the value 
of the lands above the highest supposed rate per acre, 
the revenue fo be afforded by taxes on the additional popu- 
lation, the wealth that would be brought into the state, or 
acquired by the labours of the emigrants, after they go 
thither, and the physical strength, and resources, which 
would result therefrom to the state. If the state tax, 
(which, on an average to each person, is now about nine- 
teen cents,) were increased, so that the average tax on 
each individual should be twenty-seven cents, it would nof 
be burdensome, nor would the average individual assess- 
ment be so great, as that, on which the present annual tax 
was first calculated. And if the sum of five hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand dollars were appropriated for the 
purpose abovementioned, if might thus be refunded in 
iwenty-two years, by the annual assessment on the persons 
migrating to and settling in ‘the District. Should this sum 
be found insufficient, and even the sum of eight million nine 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars, (being the difference 
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between the present value of the wild lands and their value 
at the highest supposed rate per acre, to which they might 
be raised,) be thought necessary, this might be expended in 
portions of seven hundred and forty-one thousand annually, 
giving to each township,as its share, progressively, as set- 
tlements should be made, the sum of twenty-four thousand 
seven hundred dollars; and even under all this expense, 
Mr. Greenleaf thinks the state would (besides the full worth 
of the lands, under the present circumstances,) realise a great 
benefit from the consequent increase of its resources, strength, 
and respectability. But if, trusting to fortuitous events to 
effect a reflux of the current of emigration to Maine, her 
inhabitants should be left to force their own way into the 
wilderness, as the increasing density of her population shall 
compel some of the most indigent of them to go thither in 
quest of the means of subsistance, the consequence will bea 
slow and tedious progress of the settlements; the people 
who may settle there, will be able to pay but little for their 
lands, will make no improvements, and add little or nothing 
to the value of the remainder of the territory. Whatever 
sum may be finally realised from the whole sales in this way, 
will be received at such a distance of time to come, that its 
present worth will be quite inconsiderable, and the lowest 
estimate of the value of the wild lands, at twelve cents per 
acre, quite too high. Accordiig to the encouragement to 
be given, therefore, Mr. G. imagines the value of the interiour 
country will vibrate between one million and eleven million 
dollars, and that not only the wealth, influence, and dignity of 
the state, but the moral character of the people, may be af- 
fected by the measures that may be taken in relation to this 
important subject. 

“If then,” he says in the conclusion “aside from the 
consideration of mere revenue, it should be admitted, that 
the preserving to Massachusetts the most respectable part of 
her surplus population, with a share of that of the neighbour- 
ing states, to which she is allied by every tie of local situa- 
tion, kindred habit, social and religious institution, and feel- 
ings, reciprocity of interests, and community of danger, is in 
any degree of probability attammable, by liberal and judicious 
measures, to open and improve'the vacant territory, and de- 
velop its latent advantages ; if the same measures may be 
made to tend directly, and indirectly, to ameliorate the moral 
character of the people, as unquestionably may be the case: 
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and if superadding also, the consideration of the eventual 
wealth, physical strength, and stability to be derived from 
this accession of numbers and character, the object is more 
than sufficient to counterbalance any expenditures, which 
the increased price, and the anticipated interest on the 
eventual sales of the land may be expected to refund, it 
must be evident, that the present actors on the stage of life 
in this commonwealth, have an object before them demand- 
ing their deepest attention ; the future interest of the state 
will be affected in a peculiar manner, by the exertions, or the 
neglect of the present day, and a high degree of responsi- 
bility rests on those who shall suffer to pass unimproved, the 
opportunities now before them, and undischarged, the im- 
portant trust devolved on them for the benefit of their pos- 
terity.”’ 

It may perhaps be thought, that Mr. Greenleaf is a 
a little visionary in his speculative opinions, and too san- 
guine in his expectation of legislative aid, as well as of the 
consequences that might result from the policy, which he 
recommends. As it regards legislative encouragement, it 
is certain, that before the people of this state would be will- 
ing to authorize the expenditure of the sum last mentioned, 
they would require very conclusive evidence, that their 
money would, in some shape or other, be soon realised 
again; and it will be difficult to remove all doubt from a 
subject involvisg so many contingencies. It would take 
some time, also, to do away former prejudices entirely, and 
convince emigrants of the advantages that may be realised, 
in settling on the wild lands, under any encouragement the 
legislature might give. And it would seem, at first view, 
that when any considerable part of such a vast extent of ter- 
ritory should be partly peopled, so as to offer greater ad- 
vantages, and hold forth better prospects to the farmer, 
than the rest, and yet, at a very low price, it would absorb 
the whole number of emigrants for many years, or leave, at 
most, but very few, whose desperate condition would drive 
them into the uncultivated wilderness. This would not, 
however, make a great difference in the benefits, to result to 
the state, if the supposed number of emigrants could be an- 
nually invited to settle, on some part of the now uncultivat- 
ed iands, as the value of lands must increase with the popu- 
lation, as well as must the resources of the state. And 
when we consider the rapid growth of the population of new 
countries, by natural increase, the great number of emigrants 
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that will be supplied from other parts of the district, from 
the now very populous territories, which bo:der on the 
north and east of it, and all the circumstances that will be 
likely in future, with proper encouragement given, to persuade 
emigrants, from other parts of New-England, to settle in 
Maine, we are almost inclined to believe, that Mr. Greenleai’s 
calculations concerning the peopling of the country, if such 
encouragement be given, are not so very extravagant and 
unreasonable. It must be recollected, however, that no 
calculations, respecting the peopling and consequent value 
of the wild lands can be made, without some uncertainty, 
arising from the fluctuating, ever-varying state of human af- 
fairs, and the future changes, which in our own government, 
as well as in every other, may materially afiect the wellare 
of the people. We can hardly reckon with satety on the 
stability of any given situation of things, from year fo year, - 
much less for twenty, and still less for an bundred and torty 
years to come. What revolutions may intervene, what 
new order of things may arise, what will be the future situ- 
ationof Maine, or even of the union, in any considerable 
length of time, it is on this account difficult to prognosticate. 
We ought not, however, to augur ill, and surely we ought 
not to relax in our exertions for the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the community, from any Coubts we may have that 
events, now entirely beyond our ken, may happen to defeat 
our labours. 

We have taken this view of Mr. Greenleaf’s book, chiefly 
to call the attention of our readers to the situation, resour- 
ces, and growing importance of the District of Maine, and 
to enable them from these data, better to appreciate justly 
fhe mutual advantages and disadvantages, arising from the 
political connexion of Massachusetts and Maine, un er one 
government, and the consequences that will flow from the 
contemplated separation, if effected in the manner, and on 
the terms and conditions, for which the legislature at their 
last session provided. This is a subject, which opens to us 
a boundless field of inquiry, and is deeply interesting to 
every individual in the commonwealth. Here no trifling, or 
temporary objects—no uncertain benefit—no local feelings, 
prejudices or interests inconsistent with the publick good— 
no political antipathies—and no purposes connected with the 
interests of any party, ought to have the smallest influence 
on our minds. We ought not to look to the present only, 
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but to the future. Itshould be remembered, that on the 
opinions, which may be entertained, and the course which may 
be taken, in this momentous business, will depend, perhaps, 
ina greater degree than we anticipate, the fate of millions ; 
that it may deeply affect not only the interest and welfare of 
the inhabitants of the commonwealth, now on the stage of 
life, but may reach inits baneful influence, to posterity, and 
become a cause of the greatest mischiet hereafter, when the 
little, busy, meddlesome, short-sighted, politician of the day, 
with his ephemeral projects, is gone and forgotten. 

In the light, in which we have viewed the subject, we 
cannot but deeply regret, that an opinion shoald be enter- 
tained by any of the people of Maine or Massachusetts, that 
the time has arrived when it is necessary fo prepare the way 
for a dissolution of the political connexion between us, un- 
der which we have grown up and prospered, and obtained a 
high rank in the nation; but much more do we regret, that 
the warmes' advocates “ the measure should not have been 
content to reason candidly and fairly, but should have 
thought itexpedient, in order to gain proselytes, to resort to 
false statements and sophisiry, to create in the minds of the 
ignorant and credulous, wrong notions, and improper feel- 
ings, on a subject of so much weight and conse quence. 
if, by submitting the question to the people, it was intended 
that the wisdom and expediency of the measure should be 
tested, surely one-sided statements and false roprememianeme, 
made to those, who from necessity are oftentimes obliged to 


take up with any opinion that comes in their way, the fallacy 


of which, they have neither time, nor the means to detect, 


must be extremely pernicious, and therefore shew no very ho- 
nest, or good intentions, in these, who obtrude them upon 
the publick. We would not, however, be understood to 
apply our remarks indiscriminately to all those, who are in 
favour of a separation ; ; for we believe there are many re- 
spectable men in the community, who, with great integrit ty, 
very seriously differ in their opinions respecting the expe- 
diency, and the consequences of it. Its consequences, we are 
ayi to believe, have not been very fully examined, and many 
(particularly the inhabitants of Massachusetts Proper) after 
having heard an incessant din and clamour for a great num- 
ber of years, have been persuaded there must be some real 
cause of complaint, and that, injurious as the consequences 
may be, it has become really expedient, and almost abso- 
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lutely necessary, to listen to what they suppose to be the 
voice of a great majority of the people. ‘The subject has 
been agitated, sometimes with more, and sometimes with 
less zeal, ever since the year 1785. Conventions have 
been held, and pamphlets published, and every exertion 
made by the friends of a separation, to gain over the peo- 
ple. The legislature at length thought it expedient, a few 
years ago, to submit the question to the people of the Dis- 
trict, that the opinion of that part of the state, on this sub- 
ject, might be known. The result convinced them of that, 
which it was not difficult to discover, that all the noise and 
clamour that had been made, proceeded from a few busy, 
aspiring men, and those under their influence, desirous of 
preferment and the emoluments of office ; and many of 
whom seemed to think that the promotion of their own per- 
sonal interests, was advancing the best interests of the state. 
For even after all their diligence and zeal, in endeavouring 
io enlist the feelings of the people in their cause, the great 
body of the District seemed to be content with their situa- 
tion, and not more than the small number of three thousand 


five hundred were found to be in favour of the project. 


The question has been again recently submitted in the same 
manner to the people, and by the returns of votes, as 
stated by the committee of the legislature, it appears that 
the number in favour of the measure now has mucia increas- 
ed, but does not amount to even one fourth part of the 
legal voters in the District. 

The most obvious conclusion that can be drawn from 
this last trial, is, that a very large proportion of the people 
in Maine, are still entirely satisfied with their present con- 
dition, and know not enough of the advantages, or evils, 
which will attend the measure, to feel much concern about 
it, or take any active part, either to prevent, or promote 
the sepa ration. And now, when we consider the exertions 
which have been made by an cone ,enterprising body of men, 
for these more than thirty years, to work up the feelings 
of the people to demand a bees Merah setting forth, and 
exaggerating every imaginary advantage, and conjuring up 
every phantom, that it could be supposed would, in any 
shape ¢ cause alarm—by going from town to town, entering 
the cottage of t! : farmer, and the workshop of the mecha- 
nick—flaitering ihe pride of some, and appealing to the lo- 
cal interests of others—publishing pamphlets and essays in 
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the newspapers——creating jealousies, antipathies and ani- 
mosities, and fosterigg local prejudices—preaching every 
where the evils of the present government and the wonder- 
ful effects of a change—all calculated to enkindle the zeal of 
many, and allay the fears and apprehensions of all—and when 
we consider too, the love of innovation—the aptness to expect 
to better their condition by it—and the almost puerile fond- 
ness of seeing somelhing in motion, even at the hazard of 
their dearest interests—-—-which is the strong characteristick 
of the great mass of the people in every government—we 
are not at all surprised to find the number of the discon- 
tented has increased ; but on the contrary, are astonished 
io find that it is now so small. And this circumstance 
furnishes pretty strong grounds of belief, that there is not 
any substantial cause of complaint against the present sys- 
tem of government, and no very good reasons for the dis- 
solution, of our political connexion. Else why have not the 
people long ago, universally discovered them and complain- 
ed? If the connexion has really been so very prejudicial to 
them, why have they all this while, been so generally con- 
tented under it. 

From this view of the subject, we cannot but think, that 
the legislature was a little more hasty than the occasion re- 
quired, in immediately submitting the self-same questior 
again to the people, and seemingly giving countenance to, 
and encouraging the advocates of a separation, by making, 
without a moments delay, all the preliminary arrangements 
for it, as if it were an event that were desireable, and would 
certainly happen. If the return of votes was not consid- 
ered as a very distinct expression of the will of the people, 
the business might at least have been deferred, until that 
was more fully known. But if the question must be sub- 
mitted in any shape, why, we may well ask, was it not sub- 
mitted to the whole people? Have not the inhabitants of 
Massachusetls Proper the same interest in the great ques- 
tion, as the people of Maine, and the same right to know, 
and to have a voice in settling the terms and conditions, 
on which the political compact between them is to be dis- 
solved? Or have the legislature any more power to act 
for the one than for the other? To say the least, the le- 

eislature, by the act referred to, have undertaken to exer- 
cise their power in an unusual manner, and in a way, which 
has very naturally brought into discussion some points, 
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relative to the political cempacts and fundamental laws, 
which form the basis of our state and federal governments, 
hitherto but little considered, but which it is of the highest 
consequence to have rightly understood and settled. Here 
then fet us stop for a moment, to inquire whether a sepa- 
rate and independent state can be erected within this 
commonwealth, consistently with the fundamental laws of 
the Siate, and of the Union, without the consent of the ma- 
jority of the whole people ? 

To determine this question, we must fix upon some data. 
And first; it will not be disputed, that the principles and 
rules of government, contained in our constitutions, so far 
as they are clearly expressed, or can be understood, must 
be strictly observed. But these principles are necessarily 
very general, and very few in number, and even the terms 
by which they are expressed, have often a technical, or 
scientifick meaning. So that to determine the limite of 
many of the undefined powers, duties, and rights of both 
rulers and subjects, as well as to learn, in what sense the 
terms employed to define any of them, are to be taken, it 
will be necessary to consider the object, which those who 
framed, and those who adopted our constitutions, had in 
view, and to have recourse to those principles of civil 
government, which, it must be presumed, they intended 
should be our guides, in the construction, and explanation 
of those instruments. ‘The general laws of civil society 
then, which are not inconsistent with the spirit of our re- 
publican government, are, in relation to our constitutions, 
what the English common Jaw is, in relation to our statutes. 
As the latter is of use, in expounding the letter of the stat- 
ute book, and supplies the place of written law, in cases, 
which the pen of the law-giver has not described, so the 
former furnish rules of interpreting the constitutions of our 
government, and supply the place of written fundamental 
laws, where the constitutions are wholly silent. To come 
then to the question. 

If the power to dismember the State, and erect within its 
jurisdiction a separate and independent government, does 
not reside in the whole people, it must reside in some parl 
of them, or have been committed to some body of men 
in the State, or national government. Does it reside in 
the legislature of this State’? Let us suppose, for the sake 
ef the argument, that the power of this body is not ex- 
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pressly defined by our constitutions, and that it is as exten- 
sive as the power of any legislative body in a republican 
government, left to implication, and unlimited, save by the 
ends and purposes of civil society, can be. The writers 
on political law agree, that a dismemberment of a state 
cannot be made, without dissolving the political compact, 
and that this can only be done by the will of the majority of 
the whole people. Vattel, who, to use his own words, 
**was born in a country, of which liberty was the soul, the 
treasure, and the fundamental law,’ and whose opinion 
will, therefore, be the more respected by our countrymen, 
says: “In the act of association, in virtue of which a mul- 
titude of men form together a state, or nation, each indivi- 
dual has entered into engagements with all, to procure the 
common welfare, and all bave entered into engagements 
with each individual to facilitate for him the means of sup- 
plying his necessities, and to protect, and defend him. It 
is manifest, these reciprocal engagements can be no other- 
wise fuifilled, than by maintaining the political association. 
The entire nation is obliged to maintain that association, 
and as in its duration the preservation of a nation consists, 
it follows from thence, that every nation is obliged to per- 
form the duty of self-preservation. If it is obliged to pre- 
serve itself, it is not less obliged to preserve all its members. 
It owes this to itself, it owes it also te the members in par- 
ticular, in consequence of the act of association; for those 
who compose a nation are united for their defence and com- 
mon advantage, and none can justly be deprived of this 
union, and of the advantages that flow from it, while he on 
his side fulfils the conditions.’? ‘Hence,’ he infers, “ it 
cannot abandon them, and is under an obligation of main- 
faining them in the rank of members of the union.”?’ And 
the able commentator on Grotius says, the contrary opin- 
ion is absurd; “ for if the society has this right, the corres- 
ponding obligation of the parts must be, not only an obli- 
gation to be directed by the wiil of the society, in return 
for protection, but even to obey the society, when their 
obedience would put them out of its protection.” It follows 
then, as these writers admit, that the legislative body, 
which derives all its authority from the society, can have 
no such power delegated to it, when by the fundamental 
laws, no express provision is made for it. Now the lan- 
guage of our constitution in this state, in defining the nature 
Vol. Ill. No. 9. 50 
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and objects of the government, under which we live, agrees 
perfectly with the definition of the political compact, given 
by Vattel. ‘The body politick,” says our constitution, 
“is formed by a voluntary association of individuals. I is 
a social compact, by which the whole people covenants 
with each citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, 
that all shall be governed, by certain _— for the common 
good.” The people, who adopted it, call it, in the lan- 
guage of the instrument itself, * a new constitution of civil 
government, for themselves and for posterity,’ and deciare 
its object to be, ‘“‘ to secure the existence of the body poll- 
tick, to protect it, and to furnish the individuals who com- 
pose it the power of enjoying in safety their natural rights, 
and the blessings of life.” All power of * aliering, reform- 
ing, or totally changing the government’’ is prohibited to 
every man, or class ‘of men,” and expressly reserved to 
‘“ the people,” as their ‘ indefeasible right,’ in whom “ all 

ower originally resides,’ and who ‘are not controlable 
o any other laws, than those, to which their constitutional 
representative body has given its consent.’’ Those who 
compose this body, are “the substitutes or agents” of the 
peewee “to whom they are accountable,” and are, as a 

ody, forbidden to make any laws, ‘repugnant to the con- 
stitution.” 

It seems then, that the power given to the legislature, by 
the constitution of this State, is to support the government, 
and not to dismember, or destroy it; to protect the whole 
people, and not to abandon a _ part of them ; to administer 
the government over the whole commonwealth, and not to 
limit its views, or wholly confine the operation of its laws 
to any district, town, or individual. Has the constitution 
of the United States then, which is paramount to the con- 
stitutions of the several states, conferred on the legislature 

this authority, by so modifying our state constitution, as to 
make it consistent with its duty? We would rather 
strain, and make unusual constructions of the language, than 
give to the federal constitution a meaning, that would so 
essentially alter the nature of the social compacts, whi bh 
the citizens of each state had entered into before its adop- 
tion, and that would take se much power from the people, 
and vest if in their legislative body—a power inconsistent 
with the nature of its trust, and with the ideas of liberty, 
which the people then embraced. But the language of this 
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instrument is too plain to be mistaken. ‘ New states may 
be admitted by Congress into this Union; but no new 
state shall be formed, or erected within the jurisdiction of 
any other stafe; nor any state be formed by the junction of 
two or more states, without the consent of the legislatures of 
the states concerned, as well as of congress.’? Now it 
would be asolecism and ridiculous to say, that the legisla- 
ture shall not have power to form and erect a new state, 
without its own consent, or may have power to form 
and erect such state with ils own consent. For the very 
term ‘“‘ consent’ implies the admission or allowance by one 
mind of the completion of the intentions of another. 

It is clear then, that the framers of the constitution had in 
view some power capable of being exercised legally, in the 
formation and erection of an independent state, not residing 
in the legislative body of any one of the states, but over 
which it was proper the legislatures of the several states 
should have some control, so far only, however, as to have 
anegative on its acts. Does this power then reside in the 
district desiring to be separated, and formed into an inde- 
pendent state? This question has been already decided by 
the principles we have established. All writers on civil 
government, affirm that no part of a society, less than a ma- 
jority of the whole body politick, has a right or power to 
dismember the government or separate itself from the rest, 
and neither the constitution of the state, or of the federal 
government, has conferred this power upon it. 

We come then to the last inquiry, which can rationally 
be made. Does this power reside in Congress? And here 
we may premise, that it is hardly supposable, considering 
the extreme caution and jealousy, with which the people 
watched and guarded their liberties and the independence 
of the several states, that they would any more readily 
confer this power on Congress, than on their respective le- 
gislatures. If then this power is not expressly conferred 
on Congress, it surely cannot be implied, unless it bea 
necessary consequence of some power expressly given. 
But the phrase «“ Congress shall have power to admit new 
states into the Union,”’ that is fo suffer such states to enter 
into this Union, necessarily supposes the previous exist- 
ence of such state, having a will of its own, and being at 
least, conditionally discharged from all subjection to any 
other state, and having a legal capacity, inceptive on the 
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performance or happening of that condition, of acting as an 
independent state. The giving to Congress the power to 
suffer such a state to enter into the Union, does by no 
means imply the delegation of a power of forming and erect- 
ing an independent state, by imposing on any people acon- 
stitution of government, discharging them from their alle- 
giance to all other governments, and enacting that they shall 
thereafter have the capacity to act as an independent state; 
but directly the reverse. It implies that Congress have no 
other power, in this case, than to suffer any state, having 
the liberty of acting as such, on application, to enter into, 
and enjoy the benefits of this confederacy. This construc- 
tion is established by the clause, “without the consent of 
the legislatures of the states concerned as well as of Con- 
gress,’ which very clearly shews, that Congress, as well 
as the legislature, can only give their consent to the forma- 
tion and erection of a new state, and supposes a power to 
effect this, residing in some other body, than the legislati ves 
of the several states or Congress. In fact, the intention of 
the framers of the federal constitution is extremely evident. 
They meant to leave the power of forming a separate and 
independent state within any of the several states of the 
Union, where by the laws of civil society, and the funda- 
mental laws of that state it originally resided, namely, in the 
majority of the society, but thought it prudent to check 
the abuse of this power, (which might in many instances 
be factious, of which they then had a recent example,) by 
giving to the legislatures of the states concerned, as well as 
Congress, a negative on its acts. 

We have therefore, on the question first proposed, come 
to a different conclusion from that, in which the majority 
of the legislature coincided. We have attached the more 
importance to this question, since it is necessary in every 
government, and particularly in ours, (founded on written 
constitutions, which are the charters of the rights of the 
people,) that the fundamental laws should be canvassed un- 
til they are well understood, and since, if the rage for state- 
making should continue, it may not be long before the 
same question will come up again for consideration, in some 
part of the Union, if not in this Commonwealth. 

It is at least questionable, whether the act of the legis- 
Jature, which we have been considering (if it were so in this 
case,) is in other respects constitutional. It would seem to 
follow from the principles we have laid down, as well as 
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from the opinion of all writers on political law, that the le- 
gislature have no constitutional power to divide, or dispose 
of the publick property between the two parts of the state, 
in the event of a separation, nor any right to a voice in set- 
tling the terms, on which the division is to be made. This 
certainly is not involved in an authority to sever the state. 
The people of Massachusetts proper, for aught we can see, 
have the same right to a voice in this business, as the peo- 
ple of Maine. All that part of the act, intended to 
have a binding effect on the District of Maine, after it 
becomes a separate state, must also be merely nugatory, 
unless it can be considered as making part of the terms and 
conditions, to which the assent of the people of Maine is 
required. This was probably the intent, but it is difficult 
to infer it from the language of the act. 

But we have dwelt quite long enough on these constitu- 
tional questions, since, if the assent of the District of 
Maine, and of Congress is obtained, neither the legality of 
the act, nor the manner in which the separation is made, 
will afterwards, be called in question. We return to the 
consideration of the policy of the measure, and the conse- 
quences, which will flow from it, if the people of Maine 
concur to bring it about. If there were no other objections 
to the intended separation, we should oppose it, as being in- 
jurious to the welfare of the nation, by increasing the num- 
ber of States. We have always thought that those, who 
advocated the admission of new states, out of the territory 
of the government, into this Union, would have much to 
answer for to posterity, in consequence of it, on this very 
account. 

Our federal government has not yet been long enough in 


operation to develop its powers and defects, and some of 


our statesmen have been quite as extravagant, in ascribing 
to it virtues, it does not possess, as others have been zealous 
to prove its entire inefficacy. One of their wildest and 
most mistaken opinions is, that the nature of this confede- 
racy is such, that it can, consistently with every purpose of 
government, and with its own preservation, be made to em- 
brace an indefinite number of independ« nt states. Some of 
these visionaries even ‘Strenuously maintain, that the larger 
the number of states in the Union, the better ; and confi- 
dently assure us, that this same government may be made 
to expand, over the whole continent. We may, at some 
future day, have occasion to repent the eagerness, with 
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which we have been aiming, at least partially to try the ex- 
periment. It must be admitted, by every one, that the 
larger the number of states, in the Union is, the more com- 
plicated the machine of government will be, and its move- 
ments and operations, consequently, in all cases, more lia- 
ble to be irregular, disturbed, and interrupted. 

The people of each state will have laws, and customs, 


and interests of their own, which, although now, in every 


state in the confederacy, in most respects similar, must 
every day grow more and more unlike. Among a large 
number of states, it will be more difficult, on this account, 
to understand the true character and interest of each, and 
to accommodate any measures fo the interests of the whole. 
It is necessary for the statesman, who would legislate for 
the community, to study and know the different constitu- 
tions, laws, customs, political, and moral character of the 
people of each state—he should know their agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial interests ; and their wealth, 
strength and resources. But when the sphere, within which 
he moves, makes but asmall part of the nation, he can 
have no very correct notions of the whole commnnity col- 
lectiv ely considered, nor a competent degree of knowledge 
to act understandingl y , on any question of national concern. 
When the states become numerous, and their laws, and con- 
sequently their manners and pursuits very dissimilar, it 
will be morally impossible to understand their different in- 
terests, and to reconcile them with each other. 
The difficulty of effecting a cooperation of the several 
states in any one measure, which the legislature may think 
it most expedient on the whole to adopt, will be quite as 
great, as that of learning their different interests, and what 
will best promote their individual welfare. When the num- 
ber of states is great, the inhabitants of the several states 
will not feel much cordiality for each others prosperity — 
they will rather view each other as strangers than as neigh- 
noes and fellow-citizens—and from the div ersity of opinion, 
of feeling and of interest that must, in such case, exist, 
there wilt be always more or less of the states opposed to 
any course, whic h the federal government may finally pur- 
sue—and opposition, acting with the several states dissenting, 
will become very powerful. Here domestick faction or 
foreign intrigue will meet with encouragement, and rebellion 
may bok lly “unfold its banners; for one or two individual 
states closely united, by one common interest, and in pur- 
suit of one common object, can have little to fear froma 
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confederacy of states, whose interests are clashing with 
each other, and whose union is merely nominal. 

The courts of law, moreover, will be no less embarrass- 
ed in times of domestick quiet, than the legislature of the 
nation will be in times of domestick discord. The supreme 
court of the United States, in many cases, is bound to de- 
cide according to the common law, the statutes and the 
practice of the courts of the state where the cause of ac- 
tion originated. It is necessary, therefore, that the judge 
should consult the laws of each state, and be conversant, 
in some degree, with the practice of its courts, or he must 
take his opinion wholly from the counsel. [ff he should for 
want of beiter infermation, undertake to decide according 
to the law, and practice, as read and commented upon by 
the counsel of either side, or from a comparison of both 
arguments, the correctness of his opinion must depend on 
the learning and ability of the counsel, and the law must be 
settled by the bar, and not by the bench ; and if he should 
undertake to decide on his own knowledge, he must give 
an opinion at random. For different systems of Jurispru- 
dence, growing up in the several staces, and reported de- 
cisions multiplying, and becoming far more voluminous than 
the ancient Roman law, wil) render it impracticable, in the 
course of a whole life, to attain even a genera! and superfi- 
cial acquainiance with the principles of each. This will 
also be the cause of no smal! perprexty wherever the ler locz 
comes in question, in the several courts of the individual 
states. 

It may,at some future period, be found necessary, in con- 
sequence of a change in the condition of the nation, in or- 
der to make the federal government suitable to the then ex- 
isting state of things, to alter the constitution, in some re- 
spects. But it would, even now be very difficult to make 
the requisite number of states concur in any amendment, 
which might be proposed, and if the number of states in- 
creases continually, it must soon be wholly impracticable to 
effect, in a peaceable manner, by agreement, any alteration 
however salutary or necessary it may be. We must con- 
tinue to live under the government, however unsuitable to 
our condition, until a considerable part of the people be- 
come so dissatisfied, as to bring about a change by a revo- 
lution. 

The want of concert among the states, will be found to 


endanger the welfare of the nation most in war. In times of 
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immediate danger the nation cannot depend on volunteers, and. 
before the forces of each state can be called into the field, un- 
der the command of the President, the Governours ofthe se- 
veral states must be consulted, and are at liberty to dispute 
the sufficiency of the alledged cause for ordering out the mili- 
tia; and while the national force is collecting, by small par- 
cels, in this way, from each state in the union, the enemy 
may make great progress in the country. It will be diffi- 
cult, from time to time, as occasion may require, by demand- 
ing small quotas from each state, to supply the army with 
troops, and when supplied, they willact with less unanimity 
and regularity, and therefore with less effect, in proportion 
as their manners and views are more dissimilar. Indeed 
where the number of states is unreasonably multiplied, the 
inhabitants of each state feel but little interest in the welfare 
of any state, but their own—all other states are foreign to 
them—their different manners and conflicting interests breed 
antipathies and animosities—they have no national senti- 
ments—hardly a comnion language, no common pursuits or 
interests—in fact, nothing common to them but their fede- 
ral constitution—and the bonds of the confederacy will of 
course, burst asunder on the slightest political convulsion. 
These are very serious objections to the sub-division and 
consequent multiplication of the states in the Union, and 
willapply to the case before us. 

But a no less weighty consideration, is the effect which a 
division of the sfate must necessarily have on each part, and 
on the nation at large, by creating small states. In favour 
of this idea, it will undoubtedly be urged, that the legisla- 
tures of the small stafes can make laws, most suitable to 
the character and local in{ecrests of all their citizens, and 
better adapted to every emergency, and as that is the very 
object of our state governments, it is best answered, by 
dividing the Union into small states. There is, however, 
much more plausibility than weight in this argument. The 
doctrine, that particular laws are necessary for a particular 
state of society, and that the laws ought to be made to con- 
form to the manners, character, and condition of the socie- 
ty, we partially admit. But it has been pushed much too 
far. It is in most cases quite as practicable to regulate eve- 
ry thing in relation to the manners and morals of the peo- 
ple, which the statesman ever ought to attempt to control, 
by general laws, which are applicable to all people in every 


government, as to produce any benefit by laws specially 
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adapted to any small district. In respect to the civil code, 
peuple whose general characters have been quite dissimilar, 
we know have jived under nearly the same laws. The 
laws of the Romans, at this very day, form the basis of the 
municipal iaws of more than half the nations of Europe. 
The truth is, right and wrong, justice and injustice, are very 
nearly the same every where; and in our country there can 
be no good pretensions, fer any distinction in the laws, in 
this respect. The same laws for enforcing contracts and 
obligations, for the encouragement of science, for tite pro- 
motion of virtue, and the punishment of vice are as proper 
for the state of Georgia as for Maine. 

Nor can any distinct local interests or any great conveni- 
ence require, that every small district should have a legis- 
lature of its own to make laws adapted to them. Formerly 
it might be necessary, for the want of the meansof conveying 
information over a large country, and keeping up a sort of 
acquaintance between the government and the people, that 
the government should extend only over a small territory. 
But since the communication of intelligence of every kind 
to and from any, the most remote and obscure part, of a 
large extent of country, is made soeasy, by the daily pub- 
lication of newspapers, the interests of every citizen in the 
community can be made known to the government, the con- 
dition of every part of the state may be understood, and the 
proceedings of the government, and the laws also cap be 
immediately known, by the subject when the territory, over 
which the same government is exercised, is large, nearly as 
well, as when if is very small. And even ina large go- 
vernment, no class of the citizens will have local interesis, 
that onght to be encouraged, which, when known to the 
government, it will not be interested, as weil as anxious, to 
promote. The encouragement of agriculture, of commerce 
and of manufactures must be as much for the interest and 
welfare of the whole state, as it can be for the benefit of 
any particular class of men in it. 

The idea, that the form of onr state governments Is not 
calculated, for a large extent of ferritory, 1s equally as er- 
roneous as that, which we have just been endeavouring to 
confute. And at any rate, the constitutions of the several 
states, must be so modelled, as to support a large govern- 
ment, for if the Union were to be divided into states as 


small as Massachusetts Proper, in respect to territory, 
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there must ina short time, when the western country is 
peopled, be no less than two hundred and tiventy Giiierent 
states; a number wholly incompatibie with the proper ad- 
ministration of the federal sovernment. 

It may, perbaps, be imagined, and indeed we have often 
heard it maintained, that if the Union is composed oj targe 
states, and they are few in number, the government of any 
one of them, may set the federalh government at defiance, 
or by intrigue control the rest, and produce a _ revolution— 
and that by creating a large number of small states, neither 
any one of them, nor any state in the federal government, will 
be able to control the rest, usurp power, or overturn the go- 
vernment—because most of. the states individually will in this 
case be too weak to make any such attempt, and in a large 
number of states, many will probably oppose it, should the at- 
tempt be made—and therefore the larger the number of sinall 
states, the greater the check on tyranny in the head, or 
any of the members of the confederacy. But we bave 
seen already, that a division of the whole Union into small 
states cannot be made, without increasing the number so, 
as not only to endanger the safety of the federal govern- 
ment, but to render it absolutely impossible to administer it 
over them. ‘There must then, at all events, be sume large 
states ; and if so, is it not better that there should be many, 
and that they should be in size nearly equal? Does not the 
objection after all, lie with more w eight against a division, 
whereby most of the states inthe Union, are made small, 
and a few remain large and powerful ? Cannot the large 
states, or any one of them, in this case, much more efiectu- 
ally oppose the federal governme::t, or control it and the 
smali states, by its influence and intrigue, and thus domi- 
nate over the whole ? Will not the inhabitants of the small 
states, feeling little interest in the welfare of the nation, ms 
of any other state than their own, and being sensible of 
ipsignificancy, be most likely to enlist without regard to con- 
sequences, in the ranks of the prevailing party, or ser- 
vilely court the favour and follow in the train of some more 
powerful state to domineer over the rest ? The history of 
every confederacy, that has been formed, on the continent 
of Europe, teaches us, that this always has been the case. 
And perhaps the history of our own government might af- 
ford us some facts to confirm the opinion that it always will 
be so. 

We have before observed, that theagency which the laws 
of the federal government will have, in managing the con- 
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cerns and forming the manners, habits and character, of the 
peopie of the individual states, wili be very inconsiderable. 
All these, and in short every thing, which tends to improve 
and meliorate the conditon of society, will almost entire!y 
depend on the governments of the respective states, and 
the policy and economy, with which they are administered. 

One of the most obvious effects of the division of a state, 
is the diminution of its wealth, power and influence, and of 
course the means of providing for the wants, and multiply- 
ing the enjoyments of its members. The effect, which it 
has in diminishing the revenue of the state, is of very seri- 
ous consequence. The ability of a state to resist its ene- 
my depends not so much on its population, as on the means 
it possesses of raising funds to meet a sudden emergency, 
and the imprevemenis which if has made, for abridging la- 
bour, and supplying the want of men. In this, in fact, the 
streng'h of a nation most essentially consists. And as the 
strength of the federal government is but the united strength 
of the several states, that is diminished by this means. 

fn a wealthy state too, commerce, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and the mechanical arts are always better encouraged, 
by means of a large capital employed for that purpose ; and 
industry, as well as inproyemen!, in every branch of busi- 
ness, is caused by the competition and emulation, that 1s 
excited among all classes of the community. By dividing 
a country into very small states, all the neans of improve- 
ment are taken away—no great works can be undertaken— 
the several states will be co: nparatively poor, and must re- 
main simetel the people having nothing to stimulate them, 


will be less enterprising and industrious—-the country can-_ 


no! support so numerous a population, and the people can- 
not enjoy so many of the comforts and cenveniences of life. 

The expenses of government in a large and wealthy state 
are but little greater than in a small one, provided the go- 
vernment is equally well administered in both ; and the taxes 
therefore in the former are less burthensome to the com- 
munity. The funds which the government can raise with- 
out distressing the people, or taking from the farmer and 
the merchant more than they can give without injury to them, 
will enable it to supportliterary and charitable institutions— 
encourage the arts and sciences—reward genius and patriot- 
ism—build works of magnificence and taste to adorn the 
country—and erect monuments te commemorate the deeds 
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of its illustrious men, ‘o raise the enthusiasm of its citizens— 
excife among them an honourable emulation, and cali forth 
all their energies in the service of their state and country. 

The encouragement, which a large state can give to 
science and the liberal arts, is worthy of particular conside- 
ration; and more especially, in a republican governinent 
like ours, where a large proportion of the most respectable 
men, are engaged in commercial pursuits, and whose minds, 
unless enlightened by science and softened and refined by 
the arts, are liable to be intoxicated and corrupted by the 
love of gain. Insuch a government, and among a_ people, 
occupied with such pursuits, the cultivation of science and 
the arts alone can counteract, and render harmless, the bane- 
ful and deadly influence of avarice, and prevent the growth 
of that aristocracy of wealth, whichis apt to take deep 
root in a republican soil, and unless early overtopped by 
science to shoot up, and by its malignant influence, bhght 
every germ of virtue. Ina commercial republick, where 
the people as a body, have so great a voice, in bestowing 
the rewards and honours due to merit, in assigning to every 
man his rank, and in determining the value of every thing, 
since they are less disposed to court Minerva and the 
Muses, than to pay blind homage to “ that golden idol, that 
universal Baal of all nations, worshiped alike by Jew and 
by Gentile,” it is of the greatest consequence, that the go- 
vernment should be able, by the large funds, which it can 
raise, to support literary institutions and establishments, for 
the education of men of science, who by their numbers and 
influence in the community, may not only check this evil 
propensity, but enlighten the minds, expand the views, form 
the taste, and correct the morals of the people. 

We shall not however now attempt to relate all the benefits 
that usually flow from the cultivation of science, and the libe- 
ral arts, nor all the evils that commonly flow from the neglect 
of them; nor undertake to shew how much the liberty, the 
glory, and the happiness of every country, in all ages of the 
world, so faras if has enjoyed these blessings, have been 
the fruits of the studies and labours of its men of science, 
and waxed and waned, accordingly as they have been pa- 
tronized, or disfavored. We hardly think at this late day 
of being asked by any intelligent man, whether his precep- 
tor or Alexander, best served and most honoured his coun- 
iry ; whether Cicero or the government under which he 
lived had the greatest influence on the people of his times ; 
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or whether Lock or Marlborough did most to promote the 
cause of English liberty. We have not to contend with the 
mous of the tenth century, nor with the Rosseaus 
that succeeded them. We have indeed, now and then, 
found one, who endeavoured to inculcate the opinion, that 
every thing is taught in this country that is useful—that we 
have quite learning enough of all kinds—and since ev ery 
one can read and write and dispute on politicks, that all 
science, which ought to be encouraged, has advanced farther 
ri i perfection here than in any other country. But the 
number of these persons is so very small, and they are 
so much beyond the reach of argument, that it would be 
time lost to aifempt to reason with them. 

A more common, and therefore, a much more important 
errour, which we are desirous to point out, for the benefit of 
those who have been accustomed to build their {theories upon 
it, is the supposition, that by a division of the country into 
snail states, the arts and sciences will be better promoted and 
advance faster towards perfection. The means of educa- 
tion, it is said are thereby brought home to every man’s 
door—they are accessible to every one, even the humblest 
man in the community—genius, w hich is found quite as_ of- 
ten in the hovel as in the splendid mansion, is invited from 
obscurity—-the rivalship between the colleges in the differ- 
ent states, and between their literary men will excite ambi- 
tion—and the number of offices which will in such case be 
greater, will furnish more means of rewarding men of talents 
and hold forth to them a more flattering prospect. All 
this at first view appears very plausible, and no wonder, that 
many have deceived themse Ives, by contemplating the sub- 
ject only in this light. Bat those who maintain this opinion 
do not consider, that science cannot be attained without 
books and leisure, and that the scholar will not labour with- 
out an adequate object. - ‘They do not reflect, or they would 
know, that in a small state, the knowledge which men of 
letters, and all men in the liberal professions, can acquire of 
books, however emulous they may be, must unavoidably be 
narrowly circumscribed for the want of publick libraries 
and literary institutions to which they can resort—that as 
they can have no means of improving their minds, by ex- 
tensive intercourse and familiar conversation, with men of 
eminence, their ideas must be visionary, and on many sub- 
jects extravagantly erroneous, and that they must be equally 
novices in science and in a knowledge of the world—that 
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they can have little publick, or private patronage—nothing 
to reward them, but some publick office or trust, with a 
meagre, pitiful compensation for their services, or the ap- 
piause and support of the populace comparatively more ig- 
norvant as the state is smaller, and therefore more easily de- 
ceivel——and that there can be little room for honourable emu- 
lation in scientifick attainments, where the blockhead can 
succeed quite as well as the man of science and talents, by 
making use of those arts, which the meanest capacity can 
learn to employ. 

T\e greatest impediment to the advancement of the arts 
and s¢iences, has in fact been occasioned by the very sys- 
ten {yom tne adoption of which they have expected to de- 
rive so much beneit. The zeal for erecting colleges, 
which has arisen parily from this mistaken opinion and part- 
ly from the pride which each state has taken in having a 
coliege, has been so great, that in almost every state in the 
Union, there is at least one, and in some two or three pub- 
lick institutions, where the inhabitants of the state, who are 
destined for the learned professions or publick life, usually 
receive their education. ‘These institutions depend wholly 
for their support, on the patronage of the governments and 
the inhabitants of the respective states, where thay are es- 
tablished. Noone thinks of endowing a college, that is not 
in his own state, or cares much about its concerns. Most 
of the states are quite too poor to supply their colleges with 
sufficient funds and furnish them with able professors in the 
different branches of science, and in some of the small 
states, these establishments are kept up chiefly by augment- 
ing the number of their students, by the inducements they 
hold forth in the cheap terms, on which they offer to confer 
their degrees. A great mischief is therefore occasioned, by 
ihe multiplicity of petty schools, bearing the name of colle- 
ges or universities and having the power of conferring de- 
grees, whica, by courtesy, are all considered as entitling 
the graduate to the same privileges and adv antages, in every 
part of the Union, without the means of giving their pupils 
a suitable education. These scantily-endowed and ill-con- 
ducted seminaries are year after year, turning out upon so- 
ciety a swarm of half-educated sophisters as candidates for 
the liberal professions and for publick patronage. ‘This has 
already done much to depreciate, in the publick estimation, 
ithe value of a publick education. It bas tempted many a 
dunce from the plough or the workshop, (where he might 
have been useful to himself and to the state) into a sphere 
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to which his talents are unsuitable, and where he becomes 
a burthen and a nuisance to society. It has discouraged 
literary ambition, and injured real merit, by doing away, 
in effect, every mark of literary distinction, and by crowd- 
ing the ditierent professions in many of the states with empi- 
ricks, sciolists, and impostors ; men who have not studied 
to gain a good education in their profession, but to find out 
with how little knowledge they can successfully impose on 
the publick. 

The smallness of many of the states in the Union, the 
want of wealth in all of them, and this system of education, 
which has been the consequence of it, have more than any 
other cause perhaps, retarded our progress as a nation, in 
scientifick pursuits. Even in our own state, where science 
has met with the earliest and best encouragement, our literar 
ry institutions and establishments, need more support than 
either the government or individuals are able to give them ; 
and our system of education is far from being perfect, 
merely because we have not the means to make it so. The 
fine arts also, which have so great influence in improving the 
manners and the morals of society, have hitherto met with 
little attention, in any part of the Union, and must, as long 
as the states individually are poor, and have no large, and 
polished society of men of letters and leisure, who have a 
taste for elegant recreations and amusements, remain in a 
great degree neglected. 

There is another consideration, worth the attention of 
those who advocate the division of the country into small 
states, in order that science may be promoted and men of 
genius encouraged, which while we are on this subject, we 
will barely mention. It is the effect which the want of in- 
dependence and dignity, in a small state, will have in de- 
pressing the spirits, benumbing the faculties, and unnerving — 
the exertions of the ablest and best men in the community. 
There is certainly a pride, derived from the greatness and 
respectability of the government, to which one belongs, 
that is the most powerful incentive to great exertions and 
great actions, and there is an humility derived from the 
smallness and insignificance of his nation, which generates 
an indifference in the man of talents to every thing great 
and noble, and causes a grovelling timidity, sluggishness and 
lethargy with all the defects and vices that usually attend 
such a disposition of mind. The smallness of many of the 
states in the union has caused some men of talents to emi- 
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grate from time to time, from their native state, in quest of 
better encouragement elsewhere. But they have, in this 
case, found many prejudices to combat, and many obstacles 
toovercome. On this account, most men even of brilliant 
talents, have preferred to waste away their lives in obscu- 
rity, where their influence on society has been wholly lost, 
rather than venture on an arena, where the chance ts so un- 
equal, and where success Is so very uncertain ; men, who 
had they lived in a great state, might have been ornaments 
to their country, but being unfortunately born ina small one, 
have died without being known. Indeed, although there 
may be some exceptions, the truth is «mply confirmed by 
history, that small states have not usually encouraged the 
arfs and sciences, or been the nursery of scholars, patriots, 
or great men. 

Another opinioa, In regard to small states, which seems to 
have been entertained by many ts, that they are more favour- 
able to the liberty and happiness of the citizen. Is this true? 
It will not be denied, that these depend on the wisdom, cer- 
tainty and stability of the laws, and the proper administration 
of the government. Now beyond all question, the larger the 
state is, the less liable is the government to be suddenly chang- 
ond the more uniform and steady is the administration of it. 
it becomes more difficuit for one, or a few men, to usurp 
power, or prevail over the people—base frauds and imposi- 
tions cannot be so easily practised on them—corruption can- 
not control them—they are not so easily managed by in- 
irigue, or gained over by persuasion to do wrong—they are 
not so liable to be governed by sudden passion—quarrels 

etween sects and private disputes do not so often disturb 
the peace of the state—the tribunal of the publick senti- 
ment is more enlightened, more liberal and more impartial— 
party animosity is not so bitter, and does not so often show 
itself in the administration of the government—the officers 
of the government being selected out of a large community 
and rewarded by better deion’ ies, are more c apable of faithfully 
executing their trust, and less prorie, and less able to abuse 
it---and the laws are more salutary, more certain, more sta- 
bie, better interpreted, and more generally respected and 
obeyed. Nor is any one of the citizens more neglected in 
a large state than in a small one. He has the same right to 
vote, and the same chance for promotion when he merits it. 
He has more opportunities for enjoyment, and when he is 
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wronged, he has more certain means of redress. But it 
would be an endless task to point out all the benefits, which 
the citizen derives from living under the government of a 
large state. It cannot be doubted by any one, who will 
compare the advantages, which are enjoyed in such a state, 
with the innumerable evils arising from a small one, that 
his property, liberty and life, in the former are much more 
safe than in the latter. 

It might be well if statesmen before they discover quite 
so much positiveness in their opinion, of the great advanta- 
ges enjoved by small stafes, and are quite so zealous to re- 
dice their theories to practice, would consider how far, and 
in what respect, the manners and the morals of the people 
are likely to dexene ‘ate under a small government. Some 

effect (and certainly no very benefic ial one) must unques- 
tionably be produe ed by narrowing the circle, within which 
they move—shuiting them out from the benefits of a large 
and polished society—limiting their views of the world— 
contracting the field of interest and ambition—confining their 
thouzhts to the concerns of a small, instead of a large popu- 
lation—and subjecting them to live under a government and 
laws often ill-administered, and always more liable to change. 
We cannot now, however, enter into the discussion of this sub- 
ject, bat must leave our readers to exercise their own judg- 
ment, and form their own opinion in regard to it. From the 
view we have already taken, tt appears, that by dividing the 
country into small states, the arts and sciences cannot be so 
well promoted in the several slates, commerce and manufac- 
tures will not flourish so well, improvements of a publick 
nature, cannot be so well undertaken, and the inhabitants 
will not enjoy so much liberty and happiness, and that as it 
regards the union, its strength is weakened, the harmony of the 
national councils is disturbed, all nationality in feeling and 
character is lost, the federal government cannot be so well 
administered, even ifs safety is endangered, and the nation 
becomes more inefiicient in war, and cannot prosper in times 
of peace. 

It is not a liitle strange, that an erroneous opinion should 
have been formed, on this subject, from a view of the re- 
publican governments, that have existed before ours. Yet, 
even the history of the ancient Greeks has been often cited, 
to show the great pro: sperity and happiness of a people, living 
in smal] states 5 an d nan y have gone so far, as to assert, 
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that, with a more intimate political union, by a common bond 
of confederacy, they would have been a complete model of 
aperfect government. It is impossible, at the present day 
to look through the long vista of so many centuries, and see 
distinctly the character of those times, nor do we think the 
history of that semi-barbarous age could furnish much use- 
ful information to the statesman, if it were perfectly well 
known. But if we take their history from the records that 
remain of it, we cannot suppose that the people in those 
petty states, did, al any time, enjoy much tranquillity or 
happiness, or are realiy worthy to be a pattern for any na- 
tion in this respect; and most of the evils to which they 
were subjected, seem to have grown out of the very system, 
which some peliticians have so highly extolled. Their want 
of publick spirit, their domestick dissensions and civil wars, 
the bad administration of their respective governments, the 
private quarrels that kept them in perpetual fermentation, 
the insecurity of property, liberty and lite, the persecution 
of the best, and promotion of the worst men in the commu- 
nity, and the indolence and vices of the people, may all be as- 
cribed to the smallness of the states themselves. Pericles saw 
this, and would have established one consolidated govern- 
ment, embracing all of them, but, unfortunately for Greece, 
his countrymen (too much like many of ours perhans) disap- 
proved of his plan, and would not adopt it. We might, by 
recurring to history, point out a multiplicity of eviis, that 
have arisen from smail states, in every coniedcracy of an- 
cient or modern date, on the continent of Kurope. The 
Germanick confederacy, the Helvetick union, the Belgick 
United Provinces, ard the states of modern Italy, all furnish 
volumes of incontrovertible proof. Our federal government, it 
is true, differs irom all these ; but it appears to us equally true, 
that no parchment compact, which we have made, no boud 
of confederacy, no power given to that government, and no 
authority or influence, which it has over the people, can 
alone preserve its existance, or secure the happiness of the 
union. How fur the peculiar structure of our political fa- 
brick will shelter us from the evils, which all tormer re- 
publicks have suffered, is a question of curious and inter- 
esting speculation. 

But we have gone quite as far as our limits will admit, and 
we fear, from a desire to combat anc confute some errone- 
ous opinions, which have found many advocates, we have 
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been tempted already to go a little farther into the regions 
of abstiact speculation than many of our readers will pa- 
tiently follow us. We cannot but indulge the hope, that 
our countrymen will foresee the evils and mischiefs likely to 
be produced by having our country “ cut up into a multi- 
tude of little petty,c lashing ytumultuous commonwealths,”’ and 
will be wise enough to ‘avoid them. This policy might 
answer well enough, in a barbarous age, when statesmen 
never thought of improving and ameliorating the condition 
of society ; but at this period of knowledge and refinement, 
and ina country, that would take pride in advancing to- 
wards perfection in every thing that relates to human happi- 
ness, it cannot but be extremely pernicious. 

In regard to the consequence’, that will flow from the in- 
tended separation of Maine from Massachusetts proper, our 
readers will perhaps be better satisfied ona more minute ex- 
amination. In looking over the reasons, given by the me- 
morialisis and those who have promoted a separation,we can 
find nothing satisfactory, and but little, that has not been 
urged over and over again, ever since the question has been 
avitated. And when upon investigation we find, that those 
are either built on false and groundless assertions, or clothed 
in loose and general terms, apparently for the purpose of con- 
cealing their absurdity, we do not think it would discover 
much want of candour, if we should suspect that the true 
reasons, which have persuaded many of its advocates to be 
so uncommonly zealous in bringing the measure about, are 
such as they would not think it prudent to disclose. If any 
weighty reasons for a separation did exist, surely one would 
think it could not be necessary to resort to falsehood, make 
use of chicanery, and appeal to the passions of the people 
rather than to their understanding. Why rummage over 
the musty records of a quarrel between the ¢ gov ernment of 
Massachusetts Bay, and a few obstinate magist: ates, claim- 
ing to govern Maine, with doubtful authority, and in defi- 
ance of the will of a majority of its inhabitants, more than 
a century and an half ago? Why above all things, attempt 
to inculcate the childish belief, that Maine has been deprived 
of her liberty and reduced to a mere province, and that the 
cause they are contending for, is no less than that of her 
honour and independence ? Honour and independence are 
charming sounds, and a freeman will always listen to them. 
But is Maine now, or was she ever, really a province of 
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Massachusetts ? Does not history tell us that her imhabi- 
tants (wiser we fear than some of their descendants) almost 
unanimously applied to Massachusetts for protection, and 
desired to live under her government, and that a few men, 
for the sake of their offices only, were opposed to it? And 
long since that time, have not the inhabitants of Maine be- 
come parties to the same political compact with Massachu- 
setts? And do they not enjoy all the rights and privileges 
under it, which Massachusetts enjoys ? Have they not an 
equal share i in the administration of the government estab- 
lished by it? Is not the body politick one and indivisible ? 
or because Maine was once separate from Massachusetts, 1s 
that a good reason she should be so now ? But Maine is by 
nalure separate from Massachusetts. Is this a good reason 
to shew that she should be polilical/y separate ? Has nature 
marked out any exact bouidaries fo. governments? Cannot 
the arm of the civil authority be conveniently extended be- 
yond a few miles of water, and the same government be 
equally well atiministered, and the citizens protected by it, 
on one side of’a river or bay ,as on the other? Or must the 
boundaries of states be so drawn, as to make an agreeable 
figure on the map? This might please the eye of the geo- 
grapher, but it is hardly worth the serious attention of the 
statesman. If we could now at will measure out the terri- 
tory of each state in the union, anew, a more regular and 
equal, and perhaps a better division might be made. We 
would not however by any means, diminish any of the states, 
but rather study to unite and enlarge some of them, and 
thereby make them all in size as nearly equalas possible. [t can 
hardly be disputed, but that the condition of the people of 
Riode Island, would have been much happier at the pre- 
sent day, had they formerly, so far overcoine their prejyudi- 
ces, and puerile notions, as to have united under one govern- 
ment with Connecticut. Vermont and New- -Hampshire 100, 
would unquestionally derive much advantage from an union. 
But it is useless to reason, with people w hose local attach- 
ments and prejudices are so deeply rooted ; if the sub-divi- 
sion of the states can be prevented, by shewing the mis- 
chiefs occasioned by such a policy, itis quite as much as we 
€an have any reason to expect. 
The extent of her territory, and the distance of Maine, 
from the seat of government, have been warmly urged as 
yeasons for a separation. In looking at her geographical 
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situation on the map, we are apt to receive wrong impres- 
sions. ‘The distance of the most remote part of Maine, from 
the seat of government in Massachusetts proper, appears, it 
is true, very considerable ; but the conveyance by water, 
from every sea-port town, to Boston, is so easy, cheap, and 
convenient, that a greater pari of the inhabitants, can go to 
and from the seat of government, where it is now, quite as 
conveniently as if it were located elsewhere, if not more so; 
and all the inbabitants of the interiour country,whose average 
distance from the tide-waters is not more than fifty or sixty 
miles, will not find much more difficulty in coming to Bos- 
ton, than the inhabitants of Hampshire, Berkshire, or the 
county of Hampden, and can come with quite as little ex- 
pense ; and in many respects, and particularly on account of 
the accommodations afforded to those who attend on the le- 
gislature, and the opportunity and convenience of transact- 
ing business of a different kind at the same time, which 
would of itself, necessarily require a journey hither, Bos- 
ton is a more eligible situation for the seat of government, 
as it regards the inhabitants of Maine, than any other which 
they could select. At any rate, the inconvenience of com- 
ing to, and going from the seat of government, is not greater 
than the people i in most governments, and in sev eral of the 
states in this union experience, and when put in competi- 
tion with the advantages to be derived from a large state, is 
not entitled to a moment’s consideration. It would be a lit- 
tle more convenient, to be sure, if every man could have the 
seat of government before his own door, but this would hard- 
ly justify the erection of every small village into an inde- 
pendent state. ‘There are always some inconveniences at- 
tending a large, as well as a small government, and this is 
one, which must be suffered for the sake of the benefits, 
which infinitely more than compensate for it. 

As it respects the administration of the government, over 
so large an extent of territory, we can see no reason why it 
may not be administered over Massachusetts proper and 
Maine, as well as over either of these separately. Aswe 
have before shewn, the interests of the people can be equal- 
ly as well understood, and provided for by the laws, and 
the laws can as easily be made known and executed, in the 
one case asintheother. ‘The manners, habits, pursuits and 
character of the people are similar, and will continue to be 

so, as long as we remain under one government. Itis diffi- 
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cult to conceive how the best interests of the people of the 
District of Maine collectively, can possibly in any instance, 
differ from the best interests of the people of Massachusetts 
proper, and while they are united, whatever can promote 
the welfare of either, must equally promote the welfare of 
both. This is certainly the surest pledge the people of the 
District of Maine can have or desire, that in all cases, their 
best interests will be promoted by the government under 
which they now live; and since the government is now 
more able, by the united wealth and resources of both 
parts, to accomplish any thing that may be undertaken, or 
provide for any of the wants of the society, this ought to be 
avery strong argument with them in favour of preserving 
the integrity of the state. 

‘* But,” say the Memorialists, ‘‘ Maine must at some time 
become a separate state, and why not now 7?” We confess 
we can see no reasonableness in the argument, that a sepa- 
ration ought to be made now, because it may at some 
time or other, nobody knows when, become necessary to 
effect it. ‘The conclusion seems rather illogical or incom- 
prehensible, to say the least. But we will not wrangle about 
it since we absolutely deny the first proposition. While 
our federal government endures, it will never be necessary 
or politick to divide the Commonwea!th, whether we regard 
the welfare of the state itself, or that of the whole confede- 
racy. If the constitution of our siate government shall in 
forty or fifiy years from this time be found not exactly suit- 
ed to a large territory with a numerous and crowded popu- 
lation, and such a state of things as may then exis‘, a re- 
medy can and must be sought for, by altering and amend- 
ing it, and not by dividing the government and erecting a 
multiplicity of petty independent states within the territory, 
over which its jurisdiction now extends. 

What is there then, that can render a separation at this 
time expedient or advantageous, either to Maine or Massa- 
chusetts, on the score of individualinterest ? Will the pros- 
perity of Maine in any way be advanced by such a mea- 
sure? The inhabitants of Maine have been told, that the ex- 

enses of government will not be so burthensome to then, if 
they should be separated from Massachusetts. We do not 
think it worth the while tospend much time in exposing the 
fallacy of this assertion. ‘Those who are so blind that they 
cannot see it can be taught only by the assessor or tax-gath- 
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erer. Every one, who reflects, must know that as it will 
cost more to maintain two governments within the same ter- 
ritory with the same population than one, if Maine now 
pays no more than her just proportion (and in fact she does 
not even pay that) she as well as Massachusetts, must ex- 
pend a much larger sum for that purpose after she is erect- 


ed into an independent state. 


It will probably require 


more than one third as much to maintain a separate govern- 
ment in the District of Maine, as is now expended for the 
support of the government over the whole state. But Maine 
has at present only about one fifth of the taxable property 
in the Commonwealth, out of which she must raise all funds 
for this purpose, and now pays in taxes only about one ninth 
of the expenses of the government, and of course the tax 


oneach man’s property must be at least trebled. 


We shall 


say nothing about the very considerabie sum which Massa- 
chusetts Proper annually pays for the support of the go- 
vernment more than her proportion, and the large sums ex- 
pended for the benefit of Maine ; but when we consider the 
great annual expense necessary to support a separate go- 


vernment, and 


raised either 


establishing if, 


the large amount of money that must be 


by loan or taxes to defray the expenses of 


and for the erection of publick buildings, we 


are led to inquire what equivalent she can possibly expect 
to obtain for this loss, or how she will be able to sustain the 


burthens imposed on her by a separation ? 
that by the establishment of a separate 


It is pretended, 
government 4 


Maine, much adyantage will be derived from the active ca 
pital, employed to support it, which is now drawn out of an 
ieuhet to support the gov amend in Massachusetts Pro- 


per. This als 


so is amere fallac y- 


It is p. rhaps 


a little 


doubtful whether, if it is really of any festhipi te a the ba- 


lance of expenditure is not now in favour o 


Maine. If 


would be difficult at any rate by any correct pi iples of 
political economy we ever heard of, 
common course of things this can sake any difference while 
Maine and Massac husetis are united under one government. 
In fact, it must be extremely evident to every one, who is 

capable of understanding any thing on this subiect 
the maintenance of a separate government in Maine e, no less 
than forty thousand dollars above what she now pays, (and 
In a few years much more than that sum) must be taken an- 


nually from the capital, which would otherwise be employ- 


to shew how 


in the 


, that for 
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ed in agriculture, manufactures and commerce. So much 
then every year will be taken from her means of supporting 
productive labour to maintain thet, which is wholly unpro- 
ductive; and Maine will derive the same benefit from it, that 
the farmer would derive from melting the cash, laid up to 
pay his labourers, into plate to decorate the shelves in his 
larder. 

Maine must then look for very great pecuniary advanta- 
ges to balance the increased expenses of supporting her 
government, to come from some other source thanthis. If 
any benefits of this kind, thereiore, areto be derived trom a 
separation, they must flow from the encouragement, that will 
thereby be given to commerce, wanutactures, and agricul- 
ture. All these, however, we have before observed, flourish 
better in a large state for many reasons, than ina small one. 
And indeed as the connexion of Maine with Massachusetts 
cannot in any way be detrimentai to any one of these branch- 
es of business or trade, and as (if the government can at 
any time give assistance and encouragement to them) Massa- 
chusetts will have more means of doing it, we are at a loss 
to know what possible benefit Maine can expect to gain in 
this respect. But let us be a little more particular. And 
to begin with commerce, on which the wealth and resources 
of the district have heretofore in a great degree depended. 
The new government it is very certain cannot promote it 
by any regulations, which it can make ; for this will not be 
within its province. If any encouragement can be expected, 
it must be looked for in the change produced tn the situation 
of the distirct. Now it is well known that commerce flour- 
ishes most where there is the largest capital ; but the active 
capital employed in the district will be diminished in conse- 
quence of a separation, rather than increased, and the bur- 
densome taxes imposed on the people, which will aifect every 
other class of the community, can have no very favourable in- 
fluence on the interests of the merchant. It cannot be expeci- 
ed that any of the sea-port towns will have a greater share of 
trade than. they have had heretofore. It is highly probable 
that trade will be carried on through the same channels in 
whichit has heretofore been conducted. The capitaiist will 
still find it for his interest to reside in Boston. Here the mer- 
chant must charter his vessels and make his bargains, aud 
here the trader must come to buy and sell, and obtain credit. 
The traders and all who depend on the capital which is fur- 
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nished by monied men in Massachusetts Proper, will find 
credit a little more difficult to be obtained, and see advances 
of capital made more cautiously and sparingly after a sepa- 
ration, when they live under a different government, are 
subject to different laws, and have less frequent intercourse 


with the people of Massachusetts Proper. 'The lumberer, © 


many of the manufacturers, and the fishermen, will certainly 
derive no benefit from this. The embarrassment which will 
be thrown in the way of the coasting-trade, will be a very 
serious detriment to themand to a very numerous class of 
people, who are engaged in that business. Without consi- 
dering the very creat effect, which a decline of agriculture 
and manufactures will produce upon il, we conclude there- 
fore, that commerce will not be in any degree promoted by, 
but will rather languish under, the new government. 

W hat then have the farmer, the mechanick, and the manu- 
facturer to expect from this new order of things? The in- 
jury inflicted on commerce will affect them, and the embar- 
rassment of the coasting trade will most materially injure 
them. But this is not the heaviest calamity they will suffer. 
By the farmer and the mechanick in particular, the profits 
of whose labour is small, taxes are more sensibly felt than 
by any other class in the community. The burthen of 
supporting the government, oi which they must bear a 
very considerable, nay, the principal part, will bea very 
sore affliction to them. ‘The profits of his farm being 
wholly absorbed by taxes, the farmer must postpone all 
agricultural improvements, because he will have no means 
of making them. Having no hopes of saving any thing 
out of his very moderate income, more than just enough 
to satisfy the demands of the collec tor, he will have nothing 
to stimulate his labours ; and having few of the coniferts 
of life to cheer him, it would not be strange if in this situ- 
ation of things, he should be disheartened, and suffer his 
lands to lie ina great degree uncultivated and barren.— 
In short, at the present time w hen the district is groaning 
under the burdens and distresses accumulated upon her by 
the late war, and when commerce on which her prosperity 
so essentially depends is palsied, the re senlgiase must havea 
most injurious effect on ever y class of people in the com- 
munity. It will cast a new and darker cloudove r the pros- 
perity of Maine. And after the novelty of the govern- 
ment is worn off, itis to be feared the people will begin te 
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look around and deplore their unhappy condition, and (with 
much more reason for it than they have heretofore had) 
will once more seriously think of emigration. On this ac- 

count, especially since the mania for emigration has hardly 
sdbuided, this measure, if it were possible that it should 
ever be expedient, comes now ata time peculiarly inauspi- 
cious. 

It must be a most important object with Maine to increase 
her population, by encouraging immigration. But if, under 
these circumstances, she can retain all her own population, it 
will be as much as she will have any reason to anticipate. 
If the farmer and the mechanick have now no inducement 
to go thither, they certainly will not have any after the se- 
paration, when the prospect before them will every way be 
more gloomy and hopeless. The merchant will not go 
thither when he can reap nothing but disadvantage by it. 
No men of talents and education will, on any account, be 
persuaded to emigrate from Massachusetts Proper, and ex- 
clude themselves from the enjoyments of improved society, 
to vegetate in the wilds of the Dis rict of Maine, or to enjoy 
the best advantages that Maine can afford them. <A few 
young men perhaps, expecting preferment under the new 
government, may be induced to try their fortune there, but 
these will mostly soon be disappointed and remove to some 
other place, or if they remain, will be of little benefit to the 
state. ‘The migration into the district will gradually de- 
crease. For it must be recollected, that it is made up 
chietly of emigrants from this part of the state, and when 
the laws of the District of Maine, and the character of the 
people under their new government, undergo a change, as 
they naturally will, emigrants of this class will have as great 
an aversion to a removal into Maine as they now have to 
going to reside in New-Hampshire or Vermont. 

This will materially affect the settlement of the wild lands, 
and operate a great injury in this respect both fo Maine and 
Massachusetts. ‘The Memorialists indeed, with their usual 
disregard to plain common sense, affect to tell us that the 
settlement of those wild lands may be better promoted by a 
government in Maine. {t is very certain, however, that 
Maine can make no new regulations which it is not in the 
power of Massachusetts much more effectually to do, and 
which she will not be equally interested in doing. The 
act for the settlement of all the publick lands in Maine, 
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which provides for dividing them into townships, laying out 
roads, and offering adv Antap geous terms to settlers, wili by 
the separation become wholly inoperative, and the benefits 
that might be derived from it lost. But the most consider- 
able obstacle to the settling of these lands, will be created 
by the division of them to be made between Maine and 
Massachusetts Proper. As the lands are to be divided 
inio jownships, and these divided between the respective 
states by lot, the townships held by each state must una- 
voidably be unconnected and lie in promiscuous disorder 
among each other. It will be inrpossible for either govern- 
ment, therefore, to do much, by way of improvement, with- 
oul the consent and cooperation of the other. Is it very 
probable that the legislative bodies of the respective states 
will agree as to the manner in whichimprovements may be 
made, the measuses to be taken and the sunis to be laid out ? 
But if a perfectly good understanding should subsist be- 
tween them, will Maine be able to go on expending monies 
and making improvements in equal pace with Massachusetts? 
It is most certain, that she will not ke able to raise monies to 
expend in this way. Will Massachusetts then undertake 
fo make all the improvements, or make any great sacrifices 
fo encourage emigration and settle the lands, while Maine 
lies by to reap the advantages of it? If we consider how 
tardy she has been heretotore in taking measures for this 
purpose, and that she will have fewer inducements to set- 
{le the lands after a separation, we shall find pretty good 
ground to believe, that her exertions will thereby be very 
much relaxed. ‘tn short, the separation and erection of 
Maine into an independent staie by involving the people 
in debt—-injuring the agricultural, and mercantile interests 
“the conmunity—by discouraging emigration from Mas- 
sachusetts Proper and other places into Maine—and by 
the division of the publick lands io be made in consequence 
of the separation between the two governments, (who may 
and very probably will pursue, partly from inclination and 
patiy from necessity, a course of conduct not very different 
from that, which the land-holders and spec ulators have here- 
tofore pursued) will have a very injurious tendency, In ar- 
resting the progress of the settlement of those lands, pre- 
venting the cultivation and improvement of them, reducing 
their value almost indefinitely, and checking the growth of 
the whole country. 
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Maine cannot therefore, as it seems to have been fondly 
anticipated by some, expect in any way to enrich hierself by 
this measure, give a new and permanent life and vigour to 
her people, or encourage others to remove thither. A 
very small temporary benefit may be experienced by afew 
towns—a few office-hunters may possibly gO thither in 
quest of promotion—and the people tor alittle while will be 
busily enough engaged in talking over the affairs of their 
new government aid putting thingsin order under their new 
situation ; ; but it will be fortunate ‘if this artificial stimulus in 
the body politick does not like that often produced in the 
human system, end in a relapse into greater inertness and 
despondency. 

But say the memorialists, “we have now no rallying 
point—no common centre—nothing to excite the pride of 
the scholar or prompt the ambition of the man of talents.” 
What! have the people of Maine then no common feelings 
with those, with whom they have unitedly grown up and 
prospered for so many years? Have they no common sym- 
ee with their brave companions, who have toiled with 
them for independence, who have fought by their sides, 
shared in their dangers, and divided with them the laurels 
of victory ? Is the preservation of the entirety, the dignity, 
and influence of one of the oldest and proudest states in 
the union * no rallying point?’ Is the advancement of 
her inte: ‘ests, prosper ity and honour *‘ no common centre,’’ to 
which their laudable efforts, desires and hopes can be di- 
rected? Is the maintenance and improvement of the civil 
religious, and literary instifutions of our land “ nothing that 
can excite the pride of the scholar or prompt the ambition 
of the man of talents?’ Among the states in the Union, 
Massachusetts has hitherto, from the earliest period of her 
history, marched in the front rank to fame. It was she, who 
first advocated the cause of liberty—it was she, who spilt 
the first blood in the glorious war of our independence— 
it was she, who bore the heat and burden of the day and 
won the brightes tlaurels 1a achieving it—it was she, in fact, 
who laid the corner stone of our great political edifice, ond 
did more by her exertions than any other state to rear its 
lofty pillars and finish and adorn all the stately, splendid su- 
perstructure. She has nof been niore distinguished in her 
zeal to promote the cause of frecdom than by her exertions 
{o advance the interests of science and virtue—-she can 
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boast of the most ancient and best literary institution on the 
American continent—she can boast of the wisdom of her 
laws and the unexampled purity of her morals—she can 
boast too (and she has mueh reason to be proud of it) that 
she has given birth to, and educated along catalogue of dis- 
tinguished men, who have shone among the first and brigat- 

est ornaments of our country. If this is not sufficient. to 
unite and animate the hearts of all her citizens and stim- 
ulate their exertions—if the desire to become distinguished 
in such a state,and to be influential in promoting its welfare 
—if the ambition to preserve the glorious reputation, they 
inherit from their ancestors—to imitate their virtue and ri- 
val their renown—if these are motives insufficient to awaken 
the enthusiasm of genius and light up the blaze of emula- 
lion and patriotism, we are really ata loss to know what 
more aba or honourable enes can be placed before 
them. Sure'y Maine when she is erected into an independent 
stafe, cannet afford any objects of meritorious ambition to 
be compared with these. On the contrary, we greatly fear 
that by a separation, which will cut short the apparently 


hich destiny of this great state, bothe the inhabitants of 


Maine and Massachusetis will, in a great measure, lose that 
emulous pride, which so much depends on the rank which 
their state now holds in the union, and which is so salutary 
a political virtue, and that the scholar and the man of tal- 
ents, feeling the diminished influence and importance of the 
government, under which they live, will sink into compara- 
tive indifference and letharg: 

The assertion of the Memortalists, that better encour- 
agement can be given toscience and literature, by a govern- 
ment to be erected in Maine, is certainly groundless and 
irrational. A very great difference will, in case of a sepa- 
ration, be very soon discoverable, in the characters anid 
acquirements of her men of education. Many of them 
have, heretofore, received their education in Massa- 
chusetts proper. Hereafter, all literary men, and those 
destined for the liberal professions, will be educated in 
Maine. It will be impossible for her, exhausted as hei 
resources will be, to put her literary institutions ona foot 
ing (in any degree nearly equal) with those of Massachu- 
setts. Her literary establishments and institutions will in- 
deed sustain an immense injury, by the separation. Her 
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men of science, therefore, who follow the liberal profes- 
Sions, or a publick life, for the want of the means, will not 
be so well educated as they are now. The want of a fre- 
quent intercourse and familiarity with literary men, in Mas- 
sachusetts proper, and of the advantage, which they now 
have, of resorting frequently to her literary establishments, 
will be severely felt. How many of her men of talents may, 
for the want of encouragement, be induced to emigrate from 
there, from time to time, we do not undertake to say ; but 
it is very certain, that the prospect to men of talents, who 
go thither after the separation, will be far less inviting than 
it is now. 

In regard to the men, who will fill the publick offices, and 
the manner in which the government will be ax dminiatered, 
it may appear invidious to make many very particular re- 
marks. Maine surely will not boast of having more than 
her due proportion of men of talents; nor deny, that a 
large selection of better men, might be made from the whole 
state of Massachusetts, than can be made from a part of it. 
{i will, therefore, be impossible, that she should have so 
learned and able men, on the bench, in the legislature, and 
in the councils ofst ate, as now do honour to those stations, 
in Massachusetts. Ii will bea long time, before the courts 
of justice can vie with those, now established in this state, 
whose systems and rules of practice have been gradually 
brought to considerable perfection. A new code of laws 
will probably be established, the interpretation and con- 
struction of which, will be long unsettled ; or even if those 
of Massachusetts are generally adopted, the courts of jus- 
tice will not probably, in all cases, feel themselves bound, 
by the construction given to them in this stafe. Here will 
be a fruitful source of litigation, and property, and liberty 
will be much less secure. 

In case of war with England (which God grant may not 
soon happen) she will find herselt very much exposed to the 

operations of the enemy’s forces, and feel in a_ peculiar 
manner the disadvantage of her new situation. Fora con- 
siderable Jength of time, she will remain too poor and too 
weak to depend on her own resources. On the one side 
she will have the enemy’s forces, who will be able to assail 
her in many different points, at the same time, and on the 
other, states, whose troops cannot be marched to her assist- 
ance, without the consent of their respective legislacures. 
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Depending, as in such case she must, chiefly on her own 
strength and resources, at Jeast, on any sudden emergency, 
she will have reason to regret that her connexion with Mas- 
sachusetts has been dissolved. 

In regard to Massachusetts, we find with regret, that it 
has been the favourite opinion of some, that the ‘contemplat- 
ed separation would, in its consequences, be very benefi- 
cial to her. We apprehend, that this opinion has arisen, 
from a total ignorance, or want of consideration, of the in- 
creasing are. of the District of Maine, and the vast 
resources, which in a short time, if proper economy were 
used, might be derived from that part of the state. It 
has not been duly considered neither, we fear, how 
much, if our connexion continue, she will add, in future, 
not only to the wealth and strength, but to the dignity and 
influence of the state, nor how much of evr present impor- 
tance we shall lose by a separation. ‘Tne moment the sepa- 
ration takes place, the influence, which we have heretofore 
had inthe nation is gone forever. The hopes, which we 
now have of rivaling even Virginia, in point of influence, in 
the national councils, must then be wholly abandoned, and 
we must fall from our proud eminence, never to rise again. 
The importance too, of retaining within ourselves, and under 
our own government and laws, all our increase of popula- 
tion, peopling the publick lends, augmenting the wealth and 
strength, and multiplying the resources of the state, are 
subjects well worth our consideration. We shall not in- 
deed receive any immediate pecuniary advantages from the 
continuance of our political connexion with Maine ; for she 
has been, and is now, In this respect, rather a burden than 
a benefit to us. Butit would seem very impolitick in Mas- 
sachusetts, to take any steps to dissolve a connexion, which 
she has hitherto been at so much expense to maintain, at 
the very moment when she begins to discover a very great 
benefit, that will, at no very distant period, be deriv ed from 
it. We shall not, however, enter into the subject at large. 
Our readers will judge for themselves, after reflecting on 
Mr. Greenleaf’s statements and speculations, and making 
all due allowances, how much of the revenue of the state 
might, in fifteen or twenty years from this time, be drawn 
from the District of Maine, and how gre atiy, even in that 
short space of time, the resources of the state might be 
augmented by the continuance of our conne xion. Her popu- 
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lation night probably, under auspicious circumstances, 
then be nearly equal to that of Massachusetts. And when 
we consider ber advantages for commerce—her means of 
accumulating wealth—: ind the probable increase in the value 
of her lands—and consider too, that the expenses of main- 
taining the government will by no means increase in_pro- 
portion, with the wealth of the state—in looking forward to 
that time, we can foresee too many benefits likely to result 
from our existing political connex <ion, not to feel much con- 
cern, when we see any measures hastily concurred in to dis- 
solve if. 

In relation to the terms and conditions, on which the le- 
cislature have consented to the measure, our limits will not 
permit us fo say much. In fact, if the separation must take 
place, we think one or two bundred thousand dollars to be 

eained or lost, in a bargain like this, is comparatively of lit- 
tle importance, and hardly worth disputing about. The 
terms must be acknowledged to be uncommonly libe- 
ral, on the part of Massachusetts. The sacrifices, she 
has been willing to make, to meet the wishes of the people 
of Maine, the readiness, she has shewn to comply with 
them, and the honourable part, which she has acted through- 
out, ought to produce in them a conviction of her best in- 
tentions, in regard to the welfare of that part of the com- 
monwealith. If the separation is not made, it ought to be 
recollected by those, who are desirous of effecting it, that 
no obstacles have been thrown in the w ay by Massachusetts. 
And the inhabitants of Maine will, in future, know how to 
estimate the empty declarations of those, who have com- 
plained that Massachusetts was hostile to their interests and 
envious of their prosperity. 

When we view the important consequences, that will flow 
from this separation—when we consider that all our hopes 
of future greatness will be cut off—that the means we might 
soon have to encourage the arts and sciences, and put our 
literary institutions, and establishments, ona footing with 
any in Kurope will be lost—and that we must become of 
little weight or influence in the union, we contemplate the 
prospect with melancholy, and feel extremely anxious to 
know, if we are destined to realize it. If the separation 
takés place, it will, for a time, establish the political cha- 
racter of both parts of the state, and give employment to 
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_a few office-hunters in Maine, but unless we are greatly de- 
ceived in our expectations, the time will come, and shortly 
too, when by all honest men of all parties, it will be deeply 
regreted and deplored. If the people of Maine (as we 
most sincerely hope) have keceme enlightened by the re- 
cent discussion of the subject, so as to see all the benefits 
of aconnexion with us, and all the consequences of a sepa- 
ration, and shafl_ pretty generally vote against the measure, 
we shall welcome the event, as most auspicious to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the whole State. And if this should 
fortunately happen, we hope so mischievous a measure will 
never be again brought betore the publick for their appro- 
bation—that by both parts of the state, more correct and 
liberal sentiments will be entertained of each other—and 
that we shall in future grow up together in harmony, and 
prosper. But if we must part—if Maine has been persuad- 
ed, or deluded into the belief, that her interests demand 
it—however reluctant we may be to separate, we shall part 
with the best wishes for her future prosperity. We shall 
part with her, as the anxious parent does with the child she 
has nursed and educated, when, unexperienced, be is about 
to enter on the stage of life, and say to her, go, act for your- 


self, and God speed you. 
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Abstract of Meteoroiogical Observations for June, July and August, 
taken at Cambridge. 


Barometer. Thermometer. 
7 A.M. 2 Pp. M. 9p.m. 74.M. Zp.m. 9 P. M. 


Greatest 30.46 30.44 30.36 73 97 80 
June. <« Mean 30.036 30.0382 30.050 56.9 70.7 56.3 
Least 29.44 29.44 29.45 39 53 38 


Greatest 30.37 60.25 30.25 71 90 72 
July. Mean 29.954 29.913 29.947 60.7 76.2 60.8 
Least 29.62 29.60 29.67 52. & 52 


Greatest 30.47 30.48 30.46 75 88 #76. 
Aug Mean 30.077. 30.049 30.071 62.9 762 63.2 
/Least 29.70. 29.67 29.79 48 64 52 


June 5th, rain in the night; showers on the 6th, and on the 
14th and 15th. Rain on the 17th and 18th, and on the 24th and 
27th. Whole quantity of rain 4.28 inches. 

July 16th and 17th, little rain—shower in the morning of the 
20th—great rain—viz. 3.41 inches on the 27th and 28th. Whole 
quantity of rain 4.85 inches. 

August. Rain on the following days, viz. Ist, 2d, 4th, 9th, 
12th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 23d, 26th, 31st. Whole quantity, 2°52 
inches. 

Average€Mgan heat of the summer months, as deduced from 


b tions of 23 ye 
es a ek) ne 67:80? PalyWFxy. August 70.66. 


2an heat of those of the present ‘year, 
™ 61.37. 65.9. 67.43. 


The summer taken together, has been five degrecs and a third 
colder than usual; a quantity equal to nearly half the ordinary 
difference between the coldest and warmest part of the day at 
this season of the year. It has been colder by almost two de- 
grees and a half than any summer during the period above men- 
tioned. 

The sun still continues to be checkered with spots. A very 
large one has just passed off, and a cluster is now visible, con- 
sisting of seven or eight distinct portions. 





Brunswick, June 1816. 


Mean monthly temperature, from three obser- 

vations each day, - - - 58.83¢ 
Mean monthly temperature, maxima of heat 

and cold, . - . . - 59.05 
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Greatest heat, — - ~ - - 96. 
Greatest cold, - - - - 30. 
Mean height of the Barometer, 29.833 inches. 
Greatest monthly range of do. - 1.120 do. 
Quantity of rain, - - 1.41 = do. | 
Days entirely or chiefly fair, 17 

do. do. do. cloudy, 13 


Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. 
N. W. 13—S. W. 11—S. E. 5—N. E. 4—N. 4—W. 4a— 
S. 3—E. 1. 


Juty, 1816. 


Mean monthly temperature, from three obser- 


vations each day, - - - - 65.18¢ 
Mean monthly temperature, maxima of heat 

and cold, - - . - - 62.28 
Greatest heat, - - - $2. 
Greatest cold, - - - - 33.5 
Mean height of the Barometer, 29.770 inches. 
Greatest monthly range of do. - 630 do. 
Quantity of rain, - - 1.60 do. 
Days entirely or chiefly fair, 21 

do. do. do. cloudy, 10 


Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. : 
S. W. 16—N. W. 14—S. E. 4—N. E. 3—S. 3—W. 2—~ 


EK. 2—N. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





Survey of the rowte proposed for a canal to unite the Merrimack and 
Connecticut rivers. 


Tne proposed route for a canal to connect the Merrimack and 
Connecticut rivers, has been examined and surveyed by the 
Commissioners appointed for that purpose. Sunapee Lake, which 
was to supply the water for this communication, is situated upon 
what is called the height of land, near the middle between the 
two rivers. Itisa fine large body of water, about twelve miles 
in circumference, and about a thousand feet above the level of 
the ocean. ‘Though thus elevated, there is very little danger of 
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its bursting its banks. It is confined by rocks and mountains 
that form a barrier, from one to twelve or fifteen hundred feet 
high. ‘There are considerable ponds that empty into ii, over 
precipices of twenty or thirty feet. It has only one outlet and 
this is by Sugar river, which empties into the Connecticut a little 
below Windsor. ‘This river at its source is sufficient for two 
mills in the dryest season. It commences by a rapid descent 
over ledges of rocks and loose stones, and through a dark dreary 
and desolate forest, which seems scarcely to have been pene- 
trated by any thing else. After three or four miles it grows more 
tranquil, and the traveller, who has followed its course, is again 
greeted with the face of heaven and with occasional marks of 
cultivation. At the distance of five or six miles it begins to wind 
gently through large tracts of fine rich mowing land, called in- 
tervale, and then falls suddenly into another level tract of the 
same kind. At Newport, a flourishing town seven miles from the 
lake, it receives two considerable streams, and from this place, it 
moves down a regular inclined plane, continually rippling over 
Joose stones and pebbles for the space of twelve miles. At 
Claremont, four miles trom the Connecticut, it isa quiet stream 
again, and is ornamented with beutiful meadows. Four miles 
from its mouth there are several abrupt falls, the greatest about 
twenty feet. Its whole course is a little more than twenty-four 
miles, and its whole descent eight hundred and fourteen feet. 
Its width varies from one to four rods. It has been lower this 
summer, than it has been before for many years. It was easily 
passed without boats. indeed the survey was made for a consid- 
erable part of the route in the channel without much exposure to 
wet. There are no boats or canoes in the river, and no place 
where they could be used, except im the intervales and mill- 
ponds. ‘The river does not admit of rafts at any season, except 
for short distances, and is little used for this purpose. It is one of 
the finest mill streams in the country. At Claremont, besides a 
saw-mill, six grist-mills, and smith works, there are water works 
for turning, and making cyder, and one paper-mill. There is 
still agreat number of mill privileges unoccupied. It ts a com- 
mon remark among those, who are engaged in these works, as 
it is indeed with other persons engaged in similar pursuits, that a 
mill will go faster in the night, than in the day time, among the 
proofs alledged were these: the turning lathe is required to 
move with a particular rapidity in order te make smooth work. 
and it is sensibly affected by a slight variation in the velocity of 
the water wheel, that turns it, on account of the multiplication 
of the motion; and the person, who has worked at it for a num- 
ber of years,and who appeared to be an observing,intelligent man. 
affirmed, that it was his regolar practice to diminish the quantity 
of water, when he returned to his work in the evening. He de 
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clared also, that the mill for grinding apples, which is an over- 
shot, and is fed by a pump log, and of course does not admit of 
the quantity of water being increased or diminished, except by a 
variation of the head, would often stop during the day, when the 
apples happened to be hard, till more buckets were filled, and the 
power increased, when it would move again; but that when 
night set in, without any apparent change in the nature of the 
grinding or the kind of apples, nothing of this kind occurred. 
Other testimonies to the same effect might be mentioned, and 
from persons who had no communication with each other, and 
who appear to be equally satisfied of the truth of what they as- 
sert. ‘The question is certainly worth pursuing, and may lead to 
important results. 

On the east there are several streams leading to the Merrimack, 
that have their rise near Sunapee lake, the one which promises 
the easiest communication, issues from a pond nearly opposite to 
the head of Sugar river. This pond is about ten feet above the 
lake, and distant from it about two miles. ‘The ground between, 
is a low wet swamp, with a gravelly soil and loose stones, cover- 
ed with bushes and small wood. ‘The highest point is about 
twenty feet above the lake, and distant from it about eighty- rods. 
The stream which proceeds from this pond, falls away very ra- 
pidly, and soon gets below the surfuce of the luke. [tis small at 
its commencement, and would not be sufficient alone to feed a 
canal. It was almost dry at the time it was examined, and al- 
though there were mills upon it, they did not appear to have been 
used forsome time. It is soon increased however, by smal! 
brooks coming in, and at the distance of about twelve miles, it 
unites with another stream some what larger, which originates in 
Sunapee mountain, at the south end of the Lake. In proceeding 
from the Lake to this stream, there is a gradual ascent for about 
one hundred and twenty rods to a ledge of granite, which forms 
the summit of the bar, and ts elevated seventy-four feet above the 
surface of the Lake. The declivity to the east is rather more 
rapid. At the distance of ninety rods from the highest point, the 
ground is on alevel with the waters of the lake, and at the dis- 
tance of ninety rods farther, is the brook just referred to. ‘The 
country here is exceedingly rough, wild and rocky, the descent 
very rapid, and the course of the stream, which is hardly suffi- 
cient in this place to turn a mill in a dry season, is perpetually 
ever rocks and precipices, along a kind of valley, formed by the 
meeting of two hills, that rise abruptly on each side; ull at the 
distance of about five miles and a half from the lake, the country 
is occasionally diversified by level tracts and cultivated fields.— 
‘fhe stream now begins to assume the character of a river. In 
its progress through the town of Warner, from which it derives its 
name, there are several! falls affording excellent mill seats, but for 
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the most part, it is a smooth and gentle current from one to three 
rods wide, and deep enough on an average, for a small doator raft. 
On the borders of Hopkinton, about six miles from the Merrimack, 
it empties into the Contoocoock, a large and beautiful stream, 
with a deep channe! and high banks. his river is as well fitted 
for boating, as any part of the Connecticut or Merrimack, to 
within about three miles of its mouth, where it begins to fall over 
rocks and stenes and continues a rapid descent till it reaches the 
Merrimack. The country bordering upon the two rivers, is a 
Jevel pine plain with some low swampy land, elevated about 
twenty-four feet above the surface of still water in the Contoo- 
eoock, and one hundred and forty-seven feet above the Merri- 
mack at the foot of Sewall’s falls. The whole distance from the 
Jake in this direction, is thirty-two miles, and the whole fall eight 
hundred and seventy-three feet. The disfances were measured 
with the chain, and the fall ascertained by the usual levelling pro- 
cess, barometers were also used rather by way of experiment than 
as a certain method of determining small heights, where creat 
accuracy is required. ‘The following is a fair specimen of the 
results thus obtained, compared with those, which were furnished 
by the levelling instruments. 








From the Lake to the highest Barometer. Level Ins. 
point of the bar, 67 74 
From the Lake to Ramond’s bridge, AS 444 
From the latter place to Davis’s Mills, 368 253 
do. Baker’s Mills, A] 54 
do. Foot of Sewall’s falls, 121 123 
W hole height S61 873 
From the lake to Capt. Young’s Mill, 108 112 

From the latter place to the bridge in 

Newport, 309 318 
do. Claremont, 129 155 
do. Surface of the Connecticut, 238 228 
784 814 


Most of these estimates by the Barometer are the means of 
several observations, that differed considerably from each other. 
The barometer used was a new one, lately imported, of Sir Hen- 
ry Englefield’s construction. Care was taken to have observa- 
tions made at the same time with fixed Barometers, in the vicinity 
ef Concord and at Cambridge, for the purpose of applying a cor- 
rection for the variation of the weight of the atmosphere. It is 
believed, that with good instruments and careful observations, 
frequently repeated in settled weather, this method will be found 
sufficiently accurate, where the object is merely to compare dif- 
ferent routes with each other, whether for water or land transpor- 
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tation, and to make a general estimate of the expense, that would 
attend the execution of the work proposed. 

A full report, accompanied with plans, and more particular de- 
tails, will be laid before the Legislatures of this state and of New- 
Hampshire, by their respective commissioners. 


[The great elevation at which the waters of Sunapee Lake, 
appear to lie above the rivers on either side, would seem to pre- 
sent almost an insurmountable obstacle ta the apprehensions of 
those, who are unacquainted with the various modes by which in 
Europe, such difficulties are overcome. Weare happy to state, 
that in addition to those in use there, we have in our own coun- 
try, recently seen invented a mode of rising from one level of a 
canal to another, by a perpendicular lift at onee, of fifty to an 
hundred feet. Mr. Benjamin Dearborn, the ingenious inventor, 
has exhibited his working model to mieny persons skilled in ma- 
chinery and civil engineering, and received their unqualified ap- 
probation. ‘This mode of rising will supercede the use of locks, 
whenever the lift is great. The expense is supposed to be con- 
siderably less in proportion. | 





Fine Arits.—Mr. Stuart has taken a iikeness of Dr. Kirk- 
land, which was exhibited in the publick rooms of the Univer- 
sity on the day after Commencement. 

Opus par [subjectae] materiae. 

The artist has made the features of the President as evident 
to the sight, as his virtues and talents will be in the me- 
mory of the good and intelligent. A gentleman, writing to his 
friend, speaks thus of Mr. Stuart. ‘ He is not merely the copier 
of forms and features, he is the painter of mind. His portrails 
are never unmeaning, except when -his subjects are so. His ma- 
gical pencil brings from the canvass, not only a living and in- 
telligent being, but one of a distinct and marked characier. ‘The 
expression which his powerful pencil is always able to seize and 
to fix, you recall as the happiest of your friends, and one upor 
which you can dwell with the greatest plevsure.” 

Mr. Fisher continues to gratify the publick with the produe- 
tions of his pencil. Connoiseurs say, thatevery successive 
landscape of this promising artist, displays some improvement in 
the design, the colouring, or the management of light and shade. 
He has a fair title to his rising reputation, by his genius, and by 
the industry and enthusiasm with which he devotes himself to 
his profession. It is to be hoped, that the activity of his obser- 
vation and invention, will secure him ; against the monotony and 
uniformity, to which his department of the'art is liable. This 
country does not offer many facilities for acquiring the science of 
painting, but obstacles ought to be only excitements to those, who 
are able to ovorcome them. 
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Colonel Sargent has now nearly completed his great picture of 
Christ's entry into Jerusalem. The size of the canvass is sixteen 
feet by thirteen, and a large number of figures are introduced. 
The subject is treated in an epick-manner, and the execution 
of many parts of the picture is excellent. The grouping, the 
character of the heads, the eagerness of the disciples and follow- 
ers to place themselves near their divine master—the exultation 
and movement of the vast croud that follows him—the back 
ground of the picture,filled with the walls and edifices of Jerusalem, 
and distant mountains, are parts of this grand composition, which 
arrested our attention. he artist is entitled to more praise, when 
we consider the disadvantages which arise from being almost com- 
pletely insulated. We think the publick will be highly gratified 
with this painting, the most considerable historical picture that 
has ever been painted in this country. We shall dwell upon it 
more particularly ou some future occasion. 


Literary Intelligence. 


We have met with no work more interesting for many years than 
the Memoirs of Madame Larochejaqueleim. Unquestionable facts, 
which have all the wildness of romance, are narra.ed in a style of 
the utmost simplicity and modesty. When it is considered that this 
lady, bred at the Court of Versailles, married and entered life at 
the age of nineteen, a short time previous to the memorable mas- 
sacre of the 10th of August. That from this point of splendour, 
she was transported almost immediately to La Vendee, to be en- 
eared in all the scenes of terrible war. ‘That her children were 
born and died in the course of it, that she lost her husband, her 
father, and all her friends, and was at last reduced to live two 
years in the disguise of a wretched peasant, tending sheep end 
cows in the fields, and often changing her dwelling, being al- 
ways pursued by the rutheless agents of the republick, we can 
hardly imagine a greater contrast of situation, or one involving 
a greater variety of adventures. Besides the personal interest 
felt for the fair author, and a very strong interest is excited for 
the brave, virtuous Vendeans, and the singular warfare they car- 
ried on. It is impossible to cite such a remarkable instance of 
practical liberty and equality, and assertion of private rights, 
though they were defamed, harrassed, and nearly exterminated 
by the sanguinary monsters, who made war in their name, and 
had the words in their mouths continually. 


Cummings and Hilliard, have published a collection of practi- 
cal forms of Conveyancing, by Benjamin Lynde Oliver, Esq. 
The forms are well selected. The notes are judiciously made, 
and discover a habit of thorough and accurate research. 
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Judge Reeve of Connecticut, has published a volume of his lec- 
tures on the domestick relations of Baron and Feme, Parent and 
Child, Guardian and Ward, Master and Servant, and un the pow- 
ers of Chancery; with an Essay on the terms Heir, Heirs, and 
Heirs of the body. We hope he will meet with -sufficient- en- 
couragement to proceed in giving to the publick his discourses 
on the other branches of the law. All who have heard the vene- 
rable judge lecture, speak of him in terms of the highest admi- 
ration and respect. ‘This volume confirms the opinion which 
his pupils had already disseminated. ‘There is a remarkable 
simplicity and persuasiveness in the style. He states settled 
points with clearness, and brings to the discussion of agitated 
questicns, profound learning, and a fair and liberal mind. He 
arranges and compares authorities with great skill, and seems 
perfectly at ease and at home, among the intricacies and subtil- 
ties of legal science. There are some repetitions, which, though 
very well in the lectures, when delivered to an auditory, are 
faulisin the book. ‘he work is imperfect also, in as much as it 
wants that importaat, and almost essential part of a law-book, an 
index. 

in the eighth chapter, Judge Reeve treats of the contracts of 
married women. While Lord Mansfield was on the bench, it 
was decided in England, that husband and wife may voluntarily 
separate insuch a manner, that the wife may bind herself by con- 
tract. Lord Kenyon, and the other judges, have since attempted 
to over-rule that opinion. Judge Reeve defends it, though with 
some qualification ; he thinks, that in case of a separation of hus- 
band and wife by deed, the wife is able to contract, and is legally 
bound by her own acts. He does not agree with Lord Mansfield 
in regard to the principles, on which his opinion is founded. 


The twelfth volume of the Massachusetts Reports has lately 
been published. This isa work of which the people of Massa- 
chusetts may justly be proud, on account of the legal learning it 
embodies—the encouragement given by the legislature to its 
publication—the accuracy and faithfulness of the reporter—and 
the style in which itis executed. It is said in the advertisement 
to the 12th vol. “perhaps a more eligible course for the future, 
will be to omit some of the decisions of a leas important charac- 
ter, and to insert in these reports, the substance of the arguments 
at the bar. ‘I'he object in making reports, is to inform the peo- 
ple how their laws are administered ; by giving a greater impor- 
tance to arguments and opinions, and to induce both judges and 
lawyers to investigate questions laboriously, and introduce a 
thorough and skilful mode of transacting business ; and (o settle 
doubtful points, and render the administration of the law uniform 
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and stable. We think that these purposes will be better effected 
by the course proposed in the advertisement. It is left to the 
discretion of the reporter, not only to select cases, but also the 
facts and arguments in each case that are worth reporting. Some- 
times a lawyer will very strenuously urge a point, when the law is 
clearly against him, either because he mistakes the law, or be- 
cause he doubts where others have long since decided. Now, 
though the advocate has ihe privilege of tiring the court with 
such arguments, the reporter ought not to extend this privilege 
to his readers. On the other hand, when a point is doubtful, and, 
as Sir Roger remarked, much may be said on both sides, it is de- 
sirable that the reader may have an opportunity of viewing it in 
all the lights in which it can be placed by the learning and in- 
genuity of ihe judges, and the counsel of either party. Questions 
of this sort are those, in regard to which, reports are of the 
greatest importance. ' 


In the Literary Panorama for August, there are some remarks 
on one of our Andover pamphlets, which contain the following 
speeimens of geographical science. ‘* The provinces known by 
the name of Massachusetts, were among the first peepled in America, 
and they had to boast,’ &c. ‘The following is a note to another 
passage: “ By thts expresston, is doubtless intended New-England, 
or rather the middle region, between Massachusetts Proper and 
Connecticut, the most enlightened part by far of the United States.” 
This equals, the knowledge of the Editor of one of the principal 
London newspapers, who lately warned the English nation of 
“the dangerous designs of the American government upon the 
Mississipi ! 





Hedges Logick.—Professor Hedge, of Cambridge, has publish- 
ed a very excellent elementary treatise on Logick, which has 
been adopted for the purposes of recitation, and as a text-book of 
leciures, both at Cambridge and Bowdoin College. This work 
will be more particularly noticed in our next number. 





A Cattle Show is to take place at Brighton, on the 8th of Oc- 
tuber, under the patronage of the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety. A ticket dinner will be provided. It may be hoped, 
that the publick generally, will encourage this useful festival. 
On the first show, the animals exhibited for prizes, cannot be 
expected to be so excellent, as they will certainly become here- 
after, if the institution is kept up. Noihing tends more to the 
improvement of the breeds of all kinds of useful animals than 
exhibitions of this sort; and as cattle and swine form one of the 
great staples of the Eastern States, every thing that can tend to 
meliorate them is of the utmost importance. 
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Leipsick Fair.—The Late Leipsick Fair was attended by se- 
veral Greeks from the Seven Islands and the Morea, who pur- 
chased a cousiderable part of an elegant impression of the priuci- 


pal Greek and Roaian Classicks, ‘edited by Schaifer, Herman, 
Beck, Xe. 





To Correspondents. 


We have received an article written in defence of Capt. Por- 
ter’s Journal, against the attack made upon it in the twenty-sixth 
number of the Quarterly Review. ‘The writer animadverts on 
the illiberality and national animosity displayed in the review 
of Porter’s Journal, and indeed in the Quarterly Review cene- 
rally. This he illustrates by a quotation from the 354th page, 
and by pointing out a variance between the statements ef the - 
Reviewer, and the letters of Capt. Hillyar, in regard to the econ- 
duct of Capt. Porter curing the engagement between the Fssex 
and Phoebe and Cherub. He introduces a quotation from Com- 
modore Byron, in confirmation of what Capt. Porter says of the 
danger of doubling Cape Horn, in the month of February. By- 
ron entered the Straits on the 17th of Fel ruary, and thinks that 
his people suffered greatly, because “he passed the straits just as 
the sun was approaching the vernal equinox, when in that high 
latitude, the worst weather was to be exancsnll: ¥ 

We respect the arene American feeling, which the writer ex- 
hibits, and are obliged to him for his disposition to relieve us of 
part of our cision Werecret that we are prevented from in- 
serting the article, hoth because we have already devoted iwenty 
seven paces of the second number to Captain Porter's Journe M, 
and beeause the character of the Quarterly Review is now well 
understood in this country. 





o 

A friend has made an urgent remonstrance against the article 
in this Journal, entitled “ Books relating to America,” and we 
notice if, because we well know that many, perhaps a large ma- 
jority, may join with him in opinion. = 'T here are a few persons, 
however, who have expressed their satisfaction with this particu- 
lar article, and read it with more pleasure than any other, which 
to those who cannot read it at all. may seem strange and almost 
incredible. We propose, however, to continue it, ' ecause it was 
part of our object, indeed our chief design to notice American 
Literature, not only that which ts contemporary, but to take a 
retrospective clance, at its earliest specimens, most of which have 
now heoome extremely rare. In doing this, ease is not consulted, 
for much of this reading is extremely irksome, tedious and un. 
profitable. We have bona fide, read through every one of the 
hooks we have noticed, and sometimes after reading throuch a 
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volume, hardly find a sentence to be extracted, or a reflection 
excited. But even in this case, the labour is not wholly lost, 
since by commencing this Catalogue raisonné, we spare to others 
who are muking researches into the history of their country, the 
disappointment of perusing a volume that is not worth the pains. 
The task is a humble one, but it may not be wholly without use 
and entertainment to those, who have a taste for such investiga- 
tions. 








In the brief notice in the last number, of the recent visits by 
some scientifick men, that have been made to the mountains of 
New-Hampshire, etc. an errour was made in supposing that the 
barometer used in ascertaining the height of the Monadnock was 
defective. Mr. J. F. Dana, who ascended that mountain, informs 
us, that the instrument he employed, “* was the improved moun- 
tain barometer of Sir H. Englefield, corrected by the standard 
barometer of the University; it was compared with that barome- 
ter before we went, and after our return, and was found not to 
vary 500th of anineh.” A particular account of this mountain 
will be found in the last number of the N. E. Medical Journal. 





The publication of an anecdote from Grimm’s Memoirs, in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, occasioned an application from a friend 
of ours to President Adams for a statement of facts respecting it, 
which that venerable statesman kindly communicated. We re- 
ceived the papers teo late for insertion in the present number, 
but they will make an article in our next, which will be read 
with interest. 


—— 






TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We regret that some of our distant sunscribers have not re- 
ceived the numbers of the Review, so early as they wished.— 
There has probably seemed to them to be more delay, than there 
really has been, since they may have supposed, that the num- 
bers were published at the beginning of the months, by which 
they are dated, whereas, they often have not come out till the 
middle of the month, and sometimes later. Our friends will re- 
collect also, that the only safe and convenient, and in some in- 
stances, the only practicable conveyance is by water, which is 
necessarily liable to some delay and irregularity. ‘The numbers 
shall be put in the way of being transported, as soon as they are 
published, and our corressondents and agents are requested to 
give us information, if we do not choose the best mode of convey- 
ance. 





BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY WELLS & LILLY. 


FOR SALE Aa¥ NO 97, COURT-STREET, BOSTON; BY A. T. GOODRICH, NRW-YORK: 


BY WEBSTERS & SKINNER, ALBANY; AND BY M. CAREY, PHILADELPHIA. 


A. VINDICATION of UNITARIANISM, in Reply to Mr. 
WAPDLAW'S DISCOURSES on the Socinian Controversy. By JAMES 
Y ATES, M.A. : ; 

‘ Read, not to contradict or confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
Paro hut to weigh aud consider.”” Lord Bocon. 


SERMONS chiefly on PARTICULAR OCCASIONS. By 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, L.L.5. Prebendary of Sarum, &e. and senior Minister of 
the Episcopal Chape!, Cowgate, Edinburgh. 1 voi. évo. Price in boards $1 62 1-2. 


For a Review of these very celebrated Sermons, see Edinburgh Review for Sept. 1814, No 46. 


= IANIAN RA ~ T 
SER ME NS, | / ARCHIBALD ALISON, L.L. B. Prebendary 
of Sarum, Rector of k odington, Viear of High Freal, and senior Minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh. Volume second. 

i Two editions of this second volume are printed; one in 8vo. the other 
in 12mo. 


SERMONS bvthe Rev. J. S. BUCKMINSTER, with a Me- 


moir of his Life and Character, and Portrait. Second edition. Price in boards $ 2 
neatly bound § 2 20. 


SERMONS on the CARRISTIAN DOCTRINE, as received 
by the different denominations of Christians. By RICH ARD PRICE, D.D. with 
an Appendix, occasioned by Dr. PRIESTLEY’S Letters to the Author. 

I. Of the Christian Doctrine. as held by all Christians. 

Ii. Ofthe Christian Doctrine, as held by Trinitarians and Calvinists. 

Iii. Of the Christian Doctrine, as held by Unitarians and Socinians. 

IV. Of the Pre-existence and Dignity of Christ. 

V. Of the character of Christ, as “the } Saviour of the World. 


The above Discourses contain a summary, but very satisfactory View of the Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, as held by Trinitarians, Socinians, and Arians; and are written with that candour, fairness 
and good temyer, that marked the life as well as the writings of their exvellent author. 

Handsomeiy printed in octavo, from the last improved edition, price 50 cents. 


ELEMENTS of the PHILOSOPHY of the HUMAN 
MIND. By DUGALD STEWART... 2 vols. 8vo. Price in boards § 4 50, neatly 
bound § 5. 

Theon'y uniform, elegant, and accurate edition of this celebrated Work, which has been printed 
in the United States. 

FEMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; exemplifying 
FEMALE VIRTUES. By th> Author of the ** Beneficia! effects of the Christian 
Temper on Domestick Happiness.’’ From the third London kdition. 

For whatsoever thimes were writteo aforetime were —. for ba learning, that we u hrough, 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.... Rom. 
An ESSAY on the CHARACTER and ‘pnacribls WRI- 
TINGS of St. PAUL. By HANNAH MORE. 


Saint Pau] hath ‘urnished us with so rich av? ely of moral and ep} ritual! precepts, subordinate 


to Live rene! i! iaAWSsS >. p! L¥ nd virtue, tlia out TToOemM ii TnL we r compile da hou} Ol Exthicks, 
. : os ! ’ il cee 2a i a . 
or system of precepts de ojfciis, iv trath and completeress far exee!ling these which any philosoph; 


hath been able to devise or deliver, By, Barren 
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AN INQUIRY inio the right io change the Beciestasvican, Consritu- 
rion of the Concrecarionay Cuurenes of Massacuuserrs. With a 
Preface, addressed to the Rev. Joseph Lyman, D. D. under the si inction of 
whose name such a change has been proposed to the people of this State. 
'’o which is prefixed, Dr. Morse’s Report to the Geueral Association of 
Massachusetts, from the Panoplist of August, 1819. 


PRACTICAL HINTS to YOUNG FEMALES, on the du- 
ties of a Wife, a Mother, and a Mistress ofa Family. By Mrs. TAYLOR, of Ongar, 
Author of ‘ Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter's best Interests.’ 

Every wise woman buildeth her house, but the foolish plucketh it down with her hands. Solomon. 


From ithe third London edition. 


‘We strongly recommend these ‘ Practical Hints’ to the attention of young 
females, who are not the only description of persons, however, that may peruse 
them to advantage.”’ Eclectic Review, July, 16105. 

‘The duties of a wife, of a mother, and of a mistress of a family, are admirably 
portrayed, and most successfully urged, in this little volume. It is a book that wil! 
be placed m the hands of those who are to fill these enviable situations with the 
utmost advantage. ‘The short religious portion at the conclusion is warm, aflee- 
tionate, and just, but not tinged with the slightest spirit of fanaticism. British 
Critick, May, 1815 


A NEW LITERAL TRANSLATION of all the APOS- 
TOLICAL EPISTLES, accompanied by the Greek Text, with a COMME NT A- 
RY and NOTES, Theological, Critical, Explanatory and Practical. 'To which is . 
added, a History of the Life of the APOSTLE PAUL. By JAMES MACK- 
NIGHT, D.D. Author of a Harmony of the Gospels, &e. To which is prefixed, 
an Account of the Life of the Author. 

Very elegantly printed, in 6 vols. 8vo. Prive in boards § 18, neatly bound § 21. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS, translated from the Greek, with 
Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, critical and explanatory. By GEORGE 
CAMPBELL, D.D. F.R.S. Principal of the Marischal College, Aberdeen, with the 
Author’s last Corrections. 

In 4 vols. 8vo. Price in boards § 9, neatly bound § 10, 


LECTURES on SYSTEMATICK THEOLOGY and PUL- 
PIT ELOQUENCE. By the late GEO. CAMPBELL, author of the Translation 
of the Gospels. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE cf Travels to the Equinoctial 
Regions of the New Continent, between the years 1799—1804. By AL- 
EXANDER DE HUMBOLD’ L, and AiMK BONPLAND. . Written in 
French, by ALEXANDER DE Humeo.pr, anid translated into English, by 
HELEN MARI A WiLLIAMS. InSvo. Price in boards, 250 cents. 

* We congratulate the present uge on having produced a traveller, armed at all 
points, and coinplete ly accomplis hed for the purpose of physical, moral, and poli- 
tical observation. In M. De Humsonpr we have an astronomer, a physiologist, a 
botanist, one versed in statisiicks, and political economy ; a metaphysician, an 
antiquary, and a learned philologist—possessing at the same time, the enlarged 

views, the spirit, and the tone of true phi losophy. This assemblage of acquire- 
ments, so seldom found in the same individual, is in him accompanied with the 
most indefatigable activity ; with the zeal, the ente rprise, and the vigour which 
are necessary ‘to give them their full acing ie Koinburgh Rev. Nov. 1814. 

““M. De Humboldt is not only a traveller the most extensive and varied in 
his observations, and the inost direeted in them by philosophick views; but he is 
withal, the mest learned. and has more of the knowledee derived from Books, than 
we believe has ever mate ‘nto the share of one who had looked so much at nature 
with his own eyes.””  ** The translation bears the marks of good execution, and is 
ihe work of a lady ‘ait acquainted both with the language from which, and the 
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tanguage into which the translation is made—and who is, besides, intelligent, 
and interested in the subjects about which she writes.”’. Edinburgh Rev. No. 49. 
‘* The most cursory perusal of these works cannot fail of producing a convie- 
tion, that it would be extremely difficult to find another individual who could tra- 
verse the same regions under the same circumstances, and return with a richer 
freight of those treasures which nature has so profusely scattered between the 
tropicks.’’ Augustan Rev. Sept. 1815. 


TRAVELS in the IN'TERIOUR of BRAZIL; preceded by 
an account of a vovage to the Rio de la Plata. By JOHN M AW i, Author of a 
Treatise on the Mineralogy of Derbyshire. In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with plates, 
and a map. 

The principal part of this werk relates to the interiour of Brazil, where no Eng- 
lishman was ever before permitted to travel, and particularly to the Gold and 
Diamond disiricts, which he investigated by order of the Prince Regent of Portu- 
gal. Froin the high sanetion under whic th he began the undertaking, and the 
length of time he devoted to it, his narrative may be expected to throw considera- 
bie light en a rich and extensive colony, hitherto little explored, and at present 
highly interesting. 

“Of the knowledge, sagacity, skill and experience of this author as a mineralo- 

gist, we have before had the most honourable testimony, and this production can- 
not fail to add considerably to his re putation. It has also much of the recommen- 
dation of noveliy, tor the state of the mines of Brazil, and of the agriculture of the 
country, has hitherto been very tu:perfectiv known; there is aiso perhaps in this 
volume, the most satisfactory account which we have hitherto had, of the unfortu- 
nate expedition against Buenos Ayres, by General Whitelocke, and the causes ot! 
its failure are impartially detaile d, and perspicuously explained: altogether we 
consider the work as a valuable addition to our geograpiical collections, pore. more 
partcufarly acceptable, as exhibiting what has not yet appeared in any English 
publication, a scient'fick account of the diamond mines and diamond works of this 
part of South America.’ British Critick, June, 1813. 


A JOURNEY through PERSIA, ARMENIA and ASIA 
MINOR, to CONSTANTINOPLE, in the years 1808 and 1809, in which is includ- 
ed, some account of the proceedings of His Majesty’s M ission under Sir Harrorp 
Jones, Bart. K. C. to the Court of the King of Persia. By JAMES MORIER, His 
Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy to the Court of Persia. In 1 vol. Svo. with Plates, 
and a Map. 

“In the elegant work of Mr. Moricr, we have an interesting report of the last 
of the ‘‘nglish Embassies, under Sir Harford Jones. As Persia has not been de- 
scribed by au Englishman since the civil wars that followed the usurpation ol 
Nadir Shah, our curiosity was powerfully excited by the anouncement of Mr. Mo- 
rier’s work ; and we can unreservedly declare that in its poruan’, we have been 
abundantly gratitied.”’ Moniily Magazine, 1813. 

‘The work before us is one of those which requires little recommendation,—for 
the respectable situation in life, and important office of Mr. Morier in the Embas- 
sy, sets the mind at pe rfect rest as to the authenticity of the facts related ; and 
the modern state of Persia being but slightly known to us, we naturally feel an 
eager desire to read and be informed.” Gentleman's Magazine. 

* Mr. Morier possesses spirit, act ivity and intelligence ; tugether with an ea- 
ver desire of acquiring information, and truth and judgment in directing his atten- 


_ 


tion to the most deserving objects. Critical Review. 


MEMOIRS. Ke. of General MOREAU, with a fae simile of his 
last letter to his wife, and an engraved plan of the passage of the Rhine, at mirar 
bourg. By JOHN PHILLIPPART, Esq. Author of ** Memoirs of Bernadotte 
&e. &e. In 8vo. Price $2 00 in boards. 

‘It appears to have been the object of the author to present to the publick z 
correct Memoir of General Moreau, im which he has included every circumstance 
of importance, military and politieal, that attaches to the eareer of that most diss 
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tinguished officer, and for which purpose he has ¢mployed every exertion in col- 
fecting niaterials that may be depended upon. 

* He has only cons sulted such authorities as he could with confidence re ‘Iv on, 
and he has avoided the insertion of all incidents trivial or doubtful, conce iving 
that the fame of General Moreau might be sullied, and the splendour oi his just 
renown overshadowed, by any indelicate or heedless adoption of indiscriminate 
intelligence, which aes nily has no tjoundation in truth, but owes its rise to the 
ready invention of ill judging persons. 

«A faithful account is here given of the campaigns in Germany and Italy since 
1794, as far as they relate to the operations of General Mereau; also, a detailed 
account of the s.ege of Kehl, and the movements immediately previous and 
subsequent to that event, from the celebrated work by General Pedon, published 
at Paris, and which is jilustrated by a mest correct map, describing every operation 
at the siege of Kehl, as weil as the passage of the Rhine, effected by General 
Moreau in the environs oi "Strasbourg. 

‘‘ These, and eyery other event, connected witk the publick and private life of 
General Moreau, the anthor has drawn together, and einhodied with the utmost 
fidelity and circumspection.”’ European Magazine, March, 1814. 


THE PARIS SPECTATOR; or, WHERMITE DE LA 
CHAUSSEE D'ANTIN. Containing Observations upon Parisian Manners and 
Customs at the commencement of the Nineteenth C ‘ntury. ‘Translated frem the 
French, by WILLIAM JER DAN. In 8vols. 18me. Price 225 cents in boards. 

This lively and entertaining View of the state of society in Paris, at the most 
eventful period of its annals, obtained great cel brity in that city, and has been 
unanimously accorded a high rank among the periodical productions of French 
literature. The amusements, annoyances, pleasures, and discomforts of a Paris 
fashienable life, are sketched with a humorous and witty hand; nor has there 
ever issued from the press ef that country, a more animated and close imitation of 
our own exquisite Spectator. 

‘ For those who are disinclined or unable to go and make the tour of Paris, we 
know of no better fire-side telescope, (or rather camera obscura) for viewing it, 
than that which is presented in the pa noramick sketches of the Paris Spectator.” 

European Magazine. 


VARIETI ES FL IEE; or CONDUCT AND CONSE- 
QUENCES. A ody in 2 vels. iy the Author of * Sketches of Character.’’ 
Price $2 00 in boards. 

“If I give speeches and conversations, 1 ought to give them justly; for the 
humours and characters of persons cannot be known, unless I repeat what they 
Richardson. 

‘We turn with all the elast city of awakened hope toa second production of 
the pen of that lively and accuraic observer, the Author of ** Sketches of Charac- 
ier,’’ a work which has obtained a well-deserved popularity, and is perpetually 
recurring to the et tion of avery person, who, possessing a miscellaneous ae- 
quaintance, is in the slightest degree gifted with a talent for the Comedy of Real 
Life. It is really difficult to imagine how such very dissimilar walks of life, as are 
depictured in these pages (F aricties of Life) can possibly be familiar to one and 
the came per rson. From that genliiity of bleed, mind, ahd manners, in the Ponson- 
goks down HDOR 7 the orare. 171 rolity and dash of mere fashion, &ec. down 
to the gossi; » and slang ef abigails and vaiets, ail is in its place, all is true to nature.” 

Augustan Revien. 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER; or SPECIMENS OF 


EAL LIFE: a Novel in 2 vols. 


"5. 
DYS, WHIE: 


*¢ Fictions, to please, must wear the face of Truth.” 
Qui capit, ille facit. 
‘¢ This novel is a very splendid and natural performance ; the dialogues and con- 
versations are given with much freedom and elegance ; and the characters in gene- 
ral are excessively well desigued and executed.”’ Grit. Rey. 
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ON TERMS OF COMMUNION; witha particulai r view to the 
ease of the Baptists and Pedobaptists. By KOBE RT HALL, M. A. From the 
third English edition. Price 62°1-2 cents. 


‘That they ali may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and [in thee; that they also may 
be one in us; that the world may know that thou hast sent me.’’......... JESUS CHRIST 


PARIS REVISITED in (815, by way of Brusseis—inelu. ding 
a walk over the Field of Battle at Waterloo. By JOHN SCOT T’, Author of “ A 
Visit to Paris in 1614.’’ 


Vol. HHL. of COWPER’S POEMS, containing his Posthumous 
Poetry, anda Sketeh of his Life. By his kinsman, JOHN JOHNSON, L.L.D. 
Rector of Yaxbam with We!bourne, in Norfolk. 

His virtues formed the magick of his song —Comper’s Epitaph. 

THE HEART AND TEE FANCY; or VALSINORE. 
A Tale. By Miss BENGER. Inl2mo. Price $1 00 in boards. 

‘* Miss Benger may be said to be a writer of no ordinary class, since her work 
contains beautiful sentiments, and flashes of real genius. Many of the characters 
are new; the narrative of Cornelius is very touching ; and the whole promises te 


charm the heart, and c apt ivate the fane 5 ef niails readers. Mon Rev. 
* We ever experience a degree of si atisfaction, in perusing a Nove!. which has for 
its basis the Neots ol Fidiois qualities of the m nd, that are caleniated to 


expand the sou! of the reader, and prompt it to Diiad of philanthropy and benevo- 
lence. Such is the Nove : now before us ; aad with views like these, it is in:possi- 
ble the Authoress should fail of success, where virtue and charity are systema: ically 
cultivated, and more especially as the work contains a considerable portion of in- 


terest contained in easy and elegant language.”’ Gent. Mag. 


DISCIPLINE. Bvthe Avthorof “Self Controul.”? In 2 vols. 
12mo. 2d American edition. Price $2 00 bound. 

‘“ The design of this Novel is to pourtray a brilliant Wagener ew terns free in- 
deed from every coarser vice, but proud, inalicious, selfish, and frivolous. gradually 
purified and exalted into high exce ‘lence, by the salutary discipline of adversity, 
and the operation of religious principle. These volumes have almost e very me rit 
that can recommend fictitious writing—interest of narrative—happy delineation of 
characters—vivid description of scenery and of manners, and purity and elecance of 


style. Ana. Mag. Sept. 1815. 
RHODA. A Novel in 2 vols. By the Author of “ Things by 
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their Right Names.”’ Price $2 00 in boards. 


JOSEPHINE; or the ADVANTAGES OF A SUMMER. 
A Tale intended for the instruction and amusement of Young Ladies. In 18mo. 
Price 50 cents, in boards. 


PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE; or the MCDERN 
GRISELDA. A Novel in 2 vols. By Mrs. HOFLAND, Author of ** Maid of 
Moscow.” ** Son of a Genius,’’ &e. &e. Price $ 2 OO in boards. 
PAIRED—NOT MATCHED; or MATRIMONY in the 19th 
CENTURY. By Mrs. ROSS. In 2 vels. 12mo. Price $2 00 in boards. 








































IN PRESS, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT MONTH, 


A TOUR THROUGH ITALY, exhibiting a View of its 


Scenery, its Antiquities, and its Monuments ; particularly as they are objects of 


Classical Interest and Elucidation: with an account of the present state of its 
Cities and Towns; and occasional observations on the recent spoliations of the 
French. By the Rev. JOHN CHETWODE EUSTACE. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Plates. 

“ This is one of the best books of travels that has appeared since we began our 
labours.’ Ed. Rev. No. XLII. p. 378. 

‘** Mr. Eustace is endowed with ali the natural and acquired gifts and advantages, 
which fitted him for intimately knowing Italy and Italians.’ 

Monthly Revien, Feb. p. 114. 
** His religious sentiments and political principles are equally liberal.’ 
Quarterly Review, No. ALX. p. 223 


‘* His description of local scenery is unrivalled.” Crit. Rev. May, p. 49. 

‘His classical taste displays itself with peculiar advantage and uncommon 
felicity.’ Quarter y Review, No. XLX. p. 241. 

‘** His style is pure and flowing.”’ British Critick, April, p. 399. 

‘*This is a work that no person, projecting a tour to Italy, can hereafter be 
without.”’ British Review, No. X. p. 391. 


** It is amanual and guide to the whole country; all Mr. Eustace’s reading, all 
his inquiries, all his endeayours, appear to have been devoted to the study of this 
glorious theatre of ancient and modern exploits; his vigilance is ever on the alert ; 
his reasoning is unobstructed by prejudice ; and his work will improve the heart, 
while it interests the understanding.” Mon. Rev. p. 116. 

‘* The philosopher, the poet, and the orator, may alike profit by the reflections, 
the descriptions, and the style with which this elegant Tourist has adorned and 
enriched his communications.”’ Brit. Rev. No. X. p. 391. 

‘Ip perusing and reflecting on the work of this learned, dispassionate, and ener- 
getick writer, we know not w vhether to bestow the greatest share of commendation 
on those talents for description which place the reader on the very spot, and sur- 
round him with every admonitus lucorum, or on the many profound remarks and 
discussions respecting historical, political, literary, and religious subjects which 
are scattered in different parts of his volumes. Monthly Review. May, p. 39. 

**We can safely assure the reader, especially if he has an opportunity of taking 
it as a guide toan act tuai visit to Rome, that no work ean be better calculated to 
assist his inquiries.’ Edinburgh Revien, No. XL, p. 397. 

‘We conld wish to do ample justice to this extensive and most interesting 
work; but it is impractic able, because there are few of its pages which do not offer 
something worthy of notice. We shall however do our best to recommend the 
valuable labours of Mr. Eustace. Much information and amusement may be de- 

rived from his account of the palaces of Rome. The deseription of the Vatican is 
given with a vivacity which brings that vast and astonishing edifice before us. The 
general remarks on the anti iquity, and good and bad taste of the churches of Rome 
are extremely satistactory."’ Vol. $i, Gentlemen’s Magazine, pages 558, and 559. 

‘+ Mr. Eustace’s work is distinguished by the erudite qualifications of its author, 
in connexion with the particular object of the tour, and by no ordinary degree of 
intrinsick excellence.”’ Evcleciick Review, Nov. 1814, p. 465. 

“Tf the reader will implicitly intrust himself to our author’s guidance, and en- 
deavour for the time to identify himself in teeling with his classical cicerone, he 
will derive arich gratification from making the tour of Rome and its vicinity with 
so interesting and intelligent acompanion.’*  Eclectick Review, Dec. 1814, p. 548. 

«Mr. Eustace’s work forms a valuable document to which it will be necassary to 
make reference in future, in estimating the present character and real state of the 
nationand prevailing form of religion.’ Lclectick Revier, Dec. 1, 1814, p. 560. 
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AN ACCOUNT of a VOYAGE to ABYSSINIA, and 
TRAVELS in the INTERIOUR of that COUNTRY, executed under the orders 
of the British government, in the years 1809 and 1810; in which are included an 
account of ihe PORTUGUESE SETTLEMENTS on the EASTERN COAST of 
AFRICA, visited in the course of the voyage; a concise summary of late occur- 
renees in Arabia Felix; and some particulars respecting the Aboriginal African 
Tribes, extending from Mozambique to the borders of Egypt, together with voca- 
bularies of their respective languages. By HENRY SALT, Esq. F.R.S. &e. In 
one vol. 8vo. witha Map of Abyssinia. 

‘Mr. Salt was already known to the publick as the companion of Lord Valen- 
tine, in his Eastern Travels, and this account of a new voyage to Abyssinia, has 
exalted and established his reputation as a sensible traveller, an elegant writer, 
and an able draughtsmap.”’ Monthly Magazine. 

“ The first visit of Mr. Salt to Abyssinia, was during the voyage of Lord Valentia 
into the Red Sea, with design to explore its Western Coast; that has already been 
communicated to. our readers. On his return to Europe Mr. Salt submitted to 
the consideration of his Majesty’s Ministers, the propriety of attempting to open 
a commerce with Abyssinia, and letters, with presents were ac cordingly prepared 
from the king of Great Britain to the monarch over that empire.’ 

: Liierary Ponorama, Jan. 1815. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA, and other Provinces 


of Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople ; in the years 1809 and 1810. 
By By J.C. HOBHOUSE. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, and a Map. 


NINE SERMONS, on the Nature of the Evidence by which the 


fact of our Lord’s Resurrection is established ; and on various other subjects. To 
whieh is prefixed, a Dissertation on the Propheci ies of the Messiah dispersed among 
the Heathen. By SAMUEL HORSLEY, L.L.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. Late Lord Bish- 
op of St. Asaph. 

Charaeter of Dr. Horsley’s former volumes of Sermons, from different English Reviews. 

‘‘ Difficult as many of the subjects are which are discussed in the discourses of 
which we have given this hasty sketch, if we are not greatly deceived, even ordi- 
nary readers (moderate ‘ly conversant with the Bible, and with the theory and prac- 
tice of their re ligion) may derive more advantage from them than from any volumes 
of sermons which have issued from the press for the last fifty years.’ 

Edinburgh Revien, No. XXXIV. 

‘It is in the departments of theology, that the name of Horsley will stand high- 
est with posterity. The contents of the volumes before us, taken asa whole, can- 
not be deemed unworthy the talents or established name of the author. 

Quarterly Revien, No. VI. 

‘‘We have indeed no hesitation whatever to say, that no such sermons have 
issued from the British Press since the commencement of our critical labours.’’ 

British Critick, July, 1810, 


A HISTORY OF THE EARTH, and ANIMATED NA- 
TURE. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A new edition, with Corrections and 
large Additions. By W. TURTON, M.D. Fellow of the Linwan Society. In 
4 vols. Svo. 


PARIS CHIT CHAT. Two vols. Being a sequel to the 
‘Paris Spectator; or, L’ Hermite de la Chausee D’ Antin.’ 

These volumes commemorate the state of Paris during the reign of Louis X VIII. 
The delineations of manners and customs of French society are so per fectly sketch- 
ed in these volumes, that no production ofa similar nature has enjoyed such undis- 
puted estimation by those who are best able to appreciate its value—the Parisians 
themselves. 

‘We consider the volumes before us as the only true French publication which 
has yet appeared in the country; the only one, we mean, which acquaints us with 
the character, introduces us to the society, and initiates us into the turn of senti- 
ment which prevails in that nation. 
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‘*We can strougly recommend these volumes, therefore, to our readers, as a 
source no. only of much amusement, but of that information also which they will 
not readily der:ve from any other quarter.”’ British Criiick, May, 1815. 
i ** An entertaining disser‘a ion on the characteristick traits of the French nation, 
with observations on the present customs and opinions of that people.” 

Critical Revien, June, 1815. 


| LORIMER. A Tale. By LUCY AIKIN. [In 18mo. 

7 ‘* Though the general character under which we class the work before us, be not 

eminently our favourite, it is here earried to such bigh excellence, that it is im- 

} possibie for us to withhold our approbation. 

“The story exciies an unconuuently powerful interest in the reader's mind, and 
promotes the cause of morality and prudence by exhibiting the consequences of 
unrestrained rashness and passion.” Crit. dev. 


7 FATHER AS HE SHOULD BE. A Novel in2 vols. By 
ig Mrs. HOFLAND, Author of ** Maid of Moscow,” “ Soh of a Genius,” &e. &e. 
Price § 2 U0 in boards. 

‘* Most of the characters are well imagined; the moral is good, and the tale a 
lesson for married men in their grand climaeterick, who are not absolutely incor- 
rigible.”’ Crit. Rev. July, 1815. 


POETICAL CHRONOLOGY of Ancient and English Histo- 
ry ; with Historical and Explanatory Notes. By R. VALPY, D.D. F.A.S. with 
additions and improvements. 


ata 


* Non iv notitia vel rerum, vel remporum, satis eperae insumitur.— Tacit. Dral. de Orato. KXIX. 
To which is added, AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY, from the discovery by Colum- 
bus, to the establishment of the Federal Constitution. (Adopted by the School 
Committee, for the use of the Publick Schools in Boston.) 


BALLAD ROMANCES, and other POEMS. By Miss 
ANNA MARIA PORTER, Author of ‘“ Recluse of Norway,’? “ Hungarian 
Brothers,’’ &e. &e.. 

** We are much m'staken if Miss Porter’s readers do not agree with us, in com- 


mending her muse.”’ Fur. Mag. 1813. 
‘* This very pleasing little volume is strongly recommended by the easy simpli- 
city of its verses, and their perfectly moral tendency.” Gen. Mag. 1813. 


TALES OF FANCY. Bv S. H. BURNEY, Author of 
‘Clarentine,’ ‘Geraldine Fauconberg,’ and ‘ Traits of Nature.’---Containing the 
SHIPWKECK. 


STORY OF RIMINI. By LEIGH-HUNT, Author of “ The 


Feast of the Poets.” 

THE PANORAMA OF YOUTH. 

READINGS in POETRY. By Miss EDGEWORTH. 
MORNTON ; a Novel. By Miss CULLEN, Author of Home. 
ST. VALENTINE’S EVE. A Novel. By Mrs. OPIE. 








